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REV. JOHN CURWEN. 


HE great annual au- 
tumn concert of the 
four thousand five hundred 
certificated singers of the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Associations 
having taken place on 
Wednesday at the Crystal 
Palace, to the complete 
satisfaction and delight of 
many thousands of specta- 
tors, whose numbers and 
interest in the movement 
increase year by year, the 
time seems opportune for 
publishing in our columns 
a description of the system, 
accompanied by a portrait 
of its worthy head—the 
Rey. John Curwen, of | 
Plaistow, Essex. This gen- 
tleman, if not actually the 
originator of the system, | 
has at any rate been its 
principal improver and pro- 
moter, his talents and 
energy having sustained the 
notation in its infancy and’ 
early struggles, and suc- 
ceeded in rallying round it, 
despite many powerful de- 
tractors, some of the 
brightest living ornaments 
of English music, who, to- 
gether, have rendered it an 
unprecedented success. The 
ordinary musical notation 
had been at various times 
considered by eminent prac- 
tical musicians to be too 
complicated for popular 
adoption, and many at- 
tempts were made to sim- 
plify it, either by a modifi- 
cation of the existing, or 
the substitution of entirely 
novel schemes. Jean 
Jacques Rousseau was one 
of the first to suggest a sys- 
tem of notation by which 
all the notes of the scale 
might be represented by 
Arabic numerals; but it 
was reserved for the subject 
of our present sketch - to 
produce a system that 
should really take a firm hold of the public, as the 
sequel will show. ? 


The announcement made just a year ago that the 
Committee of Council on Education had placed the 
Tonic Sol-Fa method on an equality with the orthodox 
notation took none by surprise who had followed the 
progress of the system from the first. Somewhere 
about the year 1840, Mr. Curwen, in search of an 
easy means of teaching some Sunday-school children to 
sing, came across a book by Miss Glover, of Norwich, 
entitled “A Manual of the Tetrachordal System,” and 
read it with a result which we had better give in his 
Own words :— 


I soon found that the old methorls of teaching had deceived 
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THE REV. JOHN CURWEN. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


mewith the shell of knowledge, instead of giving me its kernel. 
The thing, music, I perceived to be very different from its 
names and signs. I found it much more simple and easy in 
itself and incomparably more beautiful than the mere explana- 
of the old notation, with which elementary 
I had easily mastered them all, 
on harmony, but I 
I now saw 
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thing taught, and the least 
artificial, are always the most 
successful. 


This system of Miss Glover's 
was modified and greatly 
expanded by Mr. Curwen. 
Until about two years ago 
this Christian lady lived in 
quiet retirement; and 
though, as was perfectly na- 
tural, she preferred her own 
plans to the more popular 
and complete system which 
had been built upon them 
by Mr. Curwen, the greatest 
cordiality always existed be- 
tween the two, and Miss 
Glover’s interest in the mo- 
dified system was hearty and 
sincere to the last. In a 
few words we may sketch 
the salient points of Mr. 
Curwen’s method. 

It is based on the great 
principle of key-relation- 
ship, which regards tones 
not as high or low, but as 
grouped about the govern- 
ing or key-tone like cour- 
tiers about their queen. 
Every pupil, then, on see- 
ing a note must first ask 
himself ‘‘what relation does 
it bear to the tonic,” and to 
answer this question with 
promptness and precision is 
the primary object of the 
notation. This is done by 
employing the initials of the 
well-known Italian Sol-Fa 
syllables, do, re, mz, &c., to 
indicate the tones, instead 
of the staff with dots upon 
it,as in the established mode. 
These initials, in Tonic Sol- 
Fa music, are placed in hori- 
zontal lines across the page. 
This may be considered a 
disadvantage compared with 
the established notation, 
where the notes move up 
and down on the staff. But 
in his earlier steps the pupil 
is taught all his tones from 
the “ modulator,” an exact 
pictorial representation of 
the standard scale with its 
related keys. This picture, 
by dint of frequent practice, 
becomes so fixed upon the mind’s eye that when the 
pupil turns to the book he reads the horizontal lines 
of notes through the medium of his mental modulator. 
He is, in fact, to his modulator like the youth to the 
maiden in Byron’s “Dream,” if the comparison may 
be allowed :— 


7 ‘ He had looked 
Upon it till it could not pass away 


For his eye followed hers and saw with hers, 

Which coloured all his objects. 
The pupil is further aided by the fact that whatever 
may be his key he has always the same a Res 
between the same syllables, and thus oN Binet nds 
between syllable and interval is formed which allords 
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a mnemonic always at hand. The nature of key-rela- 
tionship is still more clearly placed before his mind by 
a study of the mental effect of tones, to which his at- 
tention is early directed. It does not need very ex- 
tended or careful observation to have remarked that 
where Handel or any of the great masters wish to 
produce an effect of boldness and vigour they at once 
set in the most effective positions the first, third, and 
fifth of the scale, and the absolute pitch of the tones is 
not of so much consequence if they do but hold this 
relation to the key. Nor would many hesitate to 
allow that there does attach to the tone which stands 
a minor third below or a sixth above the key-tone, 
when sung slowly, a sad or sorrowful effect upon the 
mind, and that at any pitch and even whien no interval 
of a minor third is actually heard. These emotional 
effects have been seized upon and utilised in the Tonic 
Sol-Fa system. They become very helpful to the ele- 
mentary pupil in his endeavour to individualise and 
characterise to his own consciousness each tone of the 
scale. He is not told, but led to discover and name 
for himself these peculiarities of the notes he studies. 
He soon knows the impression which any tone should 
produce on his mind. He expects it, and is not satis- 
fied till he has produced it. The mental effect is, in 
fact, the true criterion of perfect tune. 

Although the Tonic Sol-Fa notation indicates tune only 
indirectly in a pictorial manner, it presents an accurate 
picture of time by giving to every note a space along 
tke page corresponding with its length. The manner 
of doing this will be best understood by supposing it 
applied to the ordinary notation. If in any given line 
a minim has an inch of space to itself there would be 
allotted to a crotchet half-an-inch ; while a demi-semi- 
quaver would only get a sixteenth of an inch, or a 
semibreve two inches. What is the advantage in this? 
That the measuring power of the eye helps the singer 
in determining the length of the notes. 

Of the Tonic Sol-Fa process of teaching little need 
be said here. One of its most valuable rules is that 
the teacher refrains from singing with his pupils, and 
thus secures their musical independence from the first. 
The progress is also gauged, and the thoroughness of 
the teaching tested by the system of graded certificates. 
These certificates serve in addition the invaluable 
purpose, if real musical progress be in view, of excluding 
incompetent singers from the choral societies. If the 
possession of a certificate, the standard of which is the 
same all the country over, be made the test of admission 
to a class, the conductor is not placed in the invidious 
position of refusing admission upon his own judgment. 
Those only who know by experience what a drag upon 
a choir a musical “ residuum” is can appreciate these 
arrangements. They are, of course, by no means 
inseparable from the Tonic Sol-Fa system, and might be 
engrafted on that with which we are all familiar. 

Having thus recited the chief points of the Tonic 
Sol-Fa method, it remains to say a few words on the 
results it has achieved. The addresses of some 3,000 
persons who are teaching, or have taught, the system, 
are known to Mr. Curwen. Considering that any one 
may teach who pleases, and that a great dealof teach- 
ing is done which is “born to blush unseen” by the 
heads of the movement, the difficulty of giving even a 
rough estimate of the number of pupils will be appre- 
ciated. Three or four years since a calculation was 
made, based partly on returns from the teachers, and 
partly on the sale of instruction books, which fixed 
the number of persons passing through Tonic Sol-Fa 
classes every year at 200,000. Since then no estimate 
has been made. For thirteen years past the London 
Tonic Sol-Fa Association has held large concerts at 
the Crystal Palace, and for six years two annual 
concerts, in which the choruses have consisted of from 
3,000 to 5,000 children and young people. At the 
later concerts, the sight-singing power of this 
multitude of choristers has been _ satisfactorily 
tested. Compositions written for the occasion by 
Mr. Henry Smart or Mr. G. A. Macfarren, and 
carried in sealed parcels from the printers to the 
orchestra, have been sung promptly and correctly 
without the aid of an instrument. These meetings 
have led the way to Band of Hope demonstrations and 
gathering of children from Reformatories and Refuges 
on a scale equally large, where likewise the Tonic 
Sol-Fa notation is used. One of the most interesting 
stories connected with the movement is that of the 
visit of an adventurous choir of seventy members to 
Paris, in 1867, in order to take part in the inter- 
national competition in choral singing. The Z%imes, 
indeed, attached an historical importance to the event, 
Saying in areview of the musical doings of the year :— 

This year has been specially memorable in the history of 
choral musis, by the fact that the Tonic Sol-Fa Association 
achieved a most honourable success in France, and obtained a 


medal of equality in the great musical competition held during 
the summer 1 connection with the Paris Exhibition. 


And Mr. G. aa Macfarren, at a meeting held to 
welcome the choir on its return, said :— 


It has long been the custom to ignore abroad and at home 
the musical capacities of the English people. I am very proud 
to find that our musicality has been so ably vindicated, and 
that not by practised artists of great repute, but by members 
of the community at large, who have not shown mere in. 
dividual talent, but the general talent of the English people. 
I feel sure that the singing to-night must have satisfied every. 
body of English capability. 


The Tonic Sol-Faists are not, however, mere exe- 
cutants. They have made some progress in the science 
of music. Their pupils have competed in the Society 
of Arts’ examinations in musical theory, conducted by 
Mr. John Hullah, and in the last four years have 
taken seven out of the eight prizes which have been 
awarded, as well as 80 per cent. of the first-class cer- 
tificates. The Society of Arts has now, at their re- 
quest, established an examination in elementary 
musical composition under Mr. G. A. Macfarren. It 
is also gratifying that this has been done, not by lessen- 
ing the number of students in other systems, but by 
adding to them. 

The relation of the new notation to the orthodox 
one is by no means so inimical as some would have it. 
This is proved by the fact that although the old nota- 
tion is rarely taught in classes, almost all the pupils 
who proceed to the certificate of the second grade 
prefer to pass the optional requirement of singing a 
hymn-tune at sight from crotchets and quavers. Where 
do they learn to read them? The fact is, that the 
thing music itself being mastered, it is one of the 
easiest things possible to pass from one notation of it 
to another. It is the thing number that puzzles the 
schoolboy, not the figures by which it is represented, 
and to pass from Arabic to Roman notation of number 
is no more difficult than it is for the Sol-Faist to pass 
from his letter notation of music to the one which 
interprets her in a dotted staff. 


So much for the system. Now a word as to its 
founder. For several years after its first introduction. 
to the public Mr. Curwen was indefatigable in his 
labours to further it. His animated lectures, illus- 
trated by picked choirs, will probably be familiar to 
many of our readers; as will’ also his useful writings. 
His “Grammar of Vocal Music” is a work of very 
considerable merit, and the periodical known as the 
Sol-Fa Reporter is immensely popular in thousands of 
families. Then, too, his ‘“ Child’s Own Hymn Book ” 
will be found in many Sunday-schools throughout 
England, and the same applies to his larger work, 
“The Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book.” In recogni- 
tion of his valuable services to music, he was elected a 
year or two ago to an important Scotch professorship, 
but this he has resigned. Mr. Curwen is well known 
and esteemed throughout East and West Ham, 
Plaistow, and the surrounding districts. In Plaistow 
he has been intrumental in building a fine Dissenting 
church and schools, and over the former he presided, 
we believe, for some years. 


YOU FAIRY LITTLE THING. 


J IKE foam that shuns the shelving shore, 
And slides back to the sea ; 
And like a firefly flitting o’er 
The flow’rets of the lea ; 


And like a fleecy fleck that skims 
Athwart the mellowed moon ; 

And like a swallow swift that swims 
The swooning air of noon ; 


And like the little flossy flakes, 
That float adown the breeze ; 

And like the little breeze that shakes 
No. dewdrop from the trees ; 


So lightly o’er the flowers you fly, 
You fairy little thing ! 
They lift their little heads and ery, 
“It was the step of Spring.” 
PETER SPENSER. 
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By the Author of “The Dodge -Club,”, &e. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
POMEROY COURT REVISITED. 


VER a year had passed away since Zillah had come to 
live at Chetwynde Castle, and she had come at 
length to find her new home almost as dear to her as the 
old one. Still that old home was far from being forgotten. 
At first she never mentioned it ; butat length, as the year 
approached its close, there came over her a great longing 
to revisit the old place, so dear to her heart and so well 
remembered. She hinted to Lord Chetwynde what her 
desires were, and the Earl showed unfeigned delight at 
finding that Zillah’s grief had become so far mitigated as 
to allow her to think of such athing. So he urged her by 
all means to go. 

‘¢ But of course you can’t go just yet,” saidhe. ‘* You 
must wait till May, when the place will be at its best. 
Just now, at the end of March, it will be too cold and 
damp.” 

“And you will go with me—will you not?” pleaded 
Zillah. 

“If I can, my child ; but you know very well that I 
am not able to stand the fatigue of travelling.” 

‘Oh, but you must make an effort and try to stand it 
this time. I cannot bear to go away and leave you behind.” 

Lord Chetwynde looked affectionately down at the face 
which was upturned so lovingly towards his, and promised 
to go if he could. So the weeks passed away ; but when 
May came he had a severe attack of gout, and though 
Zillah waited through all the month, until the severity of 
the disease had relaxed, yet the Earl did not find himself 
able to undertake such a journey. Zillah was therefore 
compelled either to give up the visit or else to go without 
him. She decided to do the latter. Roberts accompanied 
her, and her maid Mathilde. Hilda, too, of course, went 
with her, for to her it was as great a pleasure as to Zillah 
to visit the old place, and Zillah would not have dreamed 
of going anywhere without her. 

Pomeroy Court looked very much as it had looked 
while Zillah was living there. It had been well and 
even scrupulously cared for. The grounds showed marks 
of the closest attention. Inside, the old housekeeper 
who had remained after the General’s death, with some 
servants, had preserved everything in perfect order, and 
in quite the same state as when the General was living. 
This perfect preservation of the past struck Zillah most 
painfully. As she entered, the intermediate period of 
her life at Chetwynde seemed to fade away. It was to 
her as though she were still living in her old home, She 
half expected to see the form of her father in the hall. 
The consciousness of her true position was violently 
forced upon her. With the sharpness of the impression 
which was made upon her by the unchanged appearance 
of the old home, there came another none less sharp. If 
Pomeroy Court brought back to her the recollection of 
happy days once spent there, but now gone for ever, it also 
brought to her mind the full consciousness of her loss. To 
her it was infandum renovare dolorem. She walked in a 
deep melancholy through the dear familiar rooms. She 
lingered in profound abstraction and in the deepest sad- 
ness over the mournful reminders of the past. She 
looked over ail the old home objects, stoodin the old places, 
and sat in the old seats. She walked in silence through 
all the house, and finally went to her own old 
room, so loved, so well remembered. As she crossed 
the threshold and looked around she felt her strength 
give way. A great sob escaped her, and sinking into a 
chair where she once used to sit in happier days, she gave 
herself up to her recollections. For a long time she lost 
herself in these. Hilda had left her to herself, as though 
her delicacy had prompted her not to intrude upon her 
friend at such a moment ; and Zillah thought of this with 
a feeling of grateful affection. At length she resumed to 
some degree her calmness, and summoning up all her 
strength, she went at last to the chamber where that 
dread scene had been enacted—that scene which seemed to 
her a double tragedy—that scene which had burned itself 
in her memory, combining the horror of the death of her 
dearest friend with the ghasty farce of a forced and un- 
hallowed marriage. In that place a full tide of misery 
rushed over her soul. She broke down utterly. Chet- 
wynde Castle, the Earl, Mrs. Hart, all were’ forgotten. 
The past faded away utterly. This only was her true 
home—this place darkened by a cloud which might never 
be dispelled. 

**Oh papa! Oh papa!” she moaned, and flung herself 
upon the bed where he had breathed his last. 

But her sorrow now, though overwhelming, had changed 
from its old vehemence. This change had been brought 
in Zillah—-the old, unreasoning passion had left her. A 
real affliction had brought out, by its gradual eres 
and creative force, all the good that was uni aa Sh lat 
the uses of adversity are sweet, 18 vee Se ass pd ake- 
speareanism, but it is for ever true, ant Form ls was its 
truth more fully displayed than Hee orm y it hap- 
pened that an ordinary check in the way of her desires 
was sufficient to send her almost into convulsions ; but- 
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now, in the presence of her great calamity, she had 
Wee to bear with patience all the ordinary ills of life. 

er father had spoiled her; by his death she had become 
regenerate. 

This tendency of her nature toward a purer and loftier 
standard was intensified by her visit to Pomeroy Court. 
Over her spirit there came a profounder earnestness, 
caught from the solemn scenes in the midst of which she 


found herself. Sorrow had subdued and quieted the wild’ 


impulsive motions of her soul. This renewal of that 
Sorrow in the very place of its birth deepened the effect 
of its first presence. This visit did more for her intel- 
ectual and spiritual growth than the whole past year at 
Chetwynde Castle. 

They spent about a month here. Zillah, who had 
formerly been so talkative and restless, now showed 
plainly the fulness of the change that had come over her. 

he had grown into a life far more serious and thoughtful 
than any which she had known before. She had ceased 
to be a giddy and unreasoning girl. She had become a 
calm, grave, thoughtful woman. But her calmness and 
gravity and thoughtfulness were all underlaid and inter- 
Penetrated by the fervid vehemence of her intense 
Oriental nature. Beneath the English exterior lay, deep 
Within her, the Hindu blood. She was of that sort that 
can be calm in ordinary life—so calm as to conceal utterly 
all ordinary workings of the fretful soul; but which, in 
the face of any great excitement, or in the presence of any 
great wrong, will be all overwhelmed and transformed 
into a furious tornado of passionate rage. 

Zillah, thus silent and meditative, and so changed from 
her old self, might well have awakened the wonder of her 
friend. But whatever Hilda may have thought, and 
whatever wonder she may have felt, she kept it all to 
herself ; for she was naturally reticent, and so secretive 
that she never expressed in words any feeling which she 
might have about things that went on around her. If 
Zillah chose to stay by herself, or to sit in her company 
without speaking a word, it was not in Hilda to question 
her or to remonstrate with her. She rather chose to accom- 
modate hersef to the temper of her friend. She could 
also be meditative and profoundly silent. While Zillah 
had been talkative, she had talked with her ; now, in her 
silence, she rivalled her as well. She could follow Zillah 
in all her moods. 

At the end of a month they returned to Chetwynde 
Castle, and resumed the life which they had been leading 
there. Zillah’s new mood seemed to Hilda, and to others 
also, to last much longer than any one of those many 
moods in which she had indulged before. But this 
proved to be more than a mood. It was a change. 

The promise she had given to the Earl she had tried to 
fulfil most conscientiously. She really had striven as 
much as possible to ‘‘study.” That better understand- 
ing born of affection, which had arisen between them, had 
formed a new motive within her, and rendered her capa- 
ble of something like application. But it was not until 
after her visit to Pomeroy Court that she showed any 
effort that was at all adequate to the purpose before her. 
The change that then came over her seemed to have 
given her a new control over herself. And so it was that, 
at last, the hours devoted to her studies were filled up by 
efforts that were really earnest, and also really effective. 


Under these circumstances, it happened tbat Zillah 
began at last to engross Gualtier’s atiention altogether, 
during the whole of the time allotted to her; and if he 
had sought ever so earnestly, he could not have found 
any opportunity for a private interview with Hilda. 
What her wishes might be was not visible ; for whether 
she wished it or not, she did not, in any way, show it. 
She was always the same—calm, cool, civil, to her music- 
teacher, and devoted to her own share of the studies. 
Those little “asides” in which they had once indulged 
were now out of the question ; and, even if a favourable 
occasion had arisen, Gualtier would not have ventured 
upon the undertaking. He, for his part, could not 
possibly know her thoughts: whether she was still 
cherishing her old designs, or had given them up alto- 
gether. He could only stifle his impatience, and 
wait, and watch, and wait. But how was it with 
her? Was she, too, watching and waiting for some 
opportunity ? He thought so. But with what aim, 
or for what purpose? That was the puzzle. Yet that 
there was something on her mind which she wished to 
communicate to him he knew well; for it had at last 
happened that Hilda had changed in some degree from 
her cool and undemonstrative manner. He encountered 
sometimes—or thought that he encountered—an earnest 
glance which she threw at him, on greeting him, full of 
meaning, which told him this most plainly. — Jt seemed to 
him to say: Wait, wait, wait; when the time comes, ti 
have that to say which you will be glad to learn. What 
it might be he knew not, nor could he conjecture ; but he 
thought that it might still refer to the secret of that 
mysterious cipher which had baffled them both. 

Thus these two watched and waited. Months passed 
away, but no opportunity for an interview arose. Of 
course, if Hilda had been reckless, or if it had been abso- 
lutely necessary to have one, she could easily have 
arranged it. The park was wide, full of lonely paths and 
sequestered retreats, where meetings could have been had, 
quite free from all danger of observation or interruption. 
She needed only to slip a note into his hand, telling him 
to meet her at some place there, and he would obey her 
will. But Hilda did not choose to do anything of the 
kind. Whatever she did could only be done by her in a 
strict accordance with les convenances. She would have 
Waited for months before she would consent to compromise 
herself so far as to solicit a stolen interview. It was not 
the dread of discovery, however, that deterred her ; for, 
in a place like Chetwynde, that need not have been 
feared, and if she had been so disposed, she could have 
had an interview with Gualtier every week, which no one 
would have found out. The thing which deterred her 
was something very different from this. It was her own 
pride. She could not humble herself so far as to do this. 
Such an act would be to descend from the position which 
ae at present occupied in his eyes. To compromise 

erself, or in any way put herself in his power, was 1m- 
possible for one like her, 
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It was not, however, from anything like moral cowardice 
that she held aloof from making an interview with him ; 
nor was it from anything like conscientious scruples ; nor 
yet from maidenly modesty. It arose, most of all, from 
pride, and also from a profound perception of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by one who fulfilled all that might be 
demanded by the proprieties of life. Her aim was to see 
Gualtier under circumstances that were unimpeachable— 
in the room where he bad a right to come. ‘To do more 
than this might lower herself in his eyes, and make him 
presumptuous. =F 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. 


At last the opportunity came for which they had waited 
so long. 

For many months Zillah’s application to her studies had 
been incessant, and the Earl began to notice signs of 
weariness in her. His conscience smote him, and _ his 
anxiety was aroused. He had recovered from his gout, 
and as he felt particularly well he determined to take 
Zillah on a long drive, thinking that the change would be 
beneficial to her. He began to fear that he had brought too 
great a pressure to bear on her, and that she, in her new- 
born zeal for study, might carry her self-devotion too far, 
and do some injury to her health. Hilda declined going, 
and Zillah and the Earl started off for the day. 

On that day Gualtier came at his usual hour. On look- 
ing round the room he saw no signs of Zillah, and his 
eyes brightened as they fell on Hilda. 

‘‘Mrs. Molyneux,” said she, after the usual civilities, 
‘¢has gone out for a drive. She will not take her lesson 
to-day.” 

*¢ Ah, well, shall I wait till your hour arrives, or will 
you take your lesson now ?” 

“‘Oh, you need not wait,” said Hilda; ‘I will take 
my lesson now. I think I will appropriate both hours.” 

There was a glance of peculiar meaning in Hilda’s eyes 
which Gaultier noticed, but he cast his eyes meekly upon 
the floor. He had an idea that the long-looked-for 
revelation was about to be given, but he did not attempt 
to hasten it in any way. He was afraid that any expres- 
sion of eagerness on bis part might repel Hilda, and, 
therefore, he would not endanger his position by asking 
for anything, but rather waited to receive what she might 
voluntarily offer. 

Hilda, however, was not at all anxious to be asked. 
Now that she could converse with Gaultier, and not com- 
promise herself, she had made up her mind to give him 
her confidence. It was safe to talk to this man in this 
room. The servants were few. They were far away. 
No one would dream of trying to listen. They were 
sitting close together near the piano. 

-*T have something to say to you,” said Hilda, at last. 

Gaultier looked at her with earnest inquiry, but said 
nothing. 

‘“©You remember, of course, what we were talking 
about the last time we spoke to one another ? ” 

**Of course, I have never forgotten that.” —__ 

‘Tt was nearly two years ago,” said Hilda. ‘‘ At 
one time I did not expect that such a _ conversa- 
tion could ever be renewed. With the General’s death 
all need for it seemed to be destroyed. But now that 
need seems to have arisen again.” 

‘‘Have you ever deciphered the paper?” asked 
Gaultier. 

‘¢ Not more than before,” said Hilda. ‘* But I have 
made a discovery of the very greatest importance ; some- 
thing which entirely confirms my former suspicions 
gathered from the cipher. They are additional papers 
which I will show you presently, and then you will see 
whether I am right or not. I never expected to find 
anything of the kind. I found them quite by chance, 
while I was half mechanically carrying out my old idea. 
After the General’s death I lost all interest in the matter 
for some time, for there seemed before me no particular 
inducement to go on with it. But this discovery has 
changed the whole aspect of the affair.” 

“What was it that you found?” asked Gaultier, who 
was full of curiosity. ‘‘ Was it the key to the cipher, or 
was it a full explanation, or was it something different ?” 

‘‘They were certain letters and business papers. 1 will 
show them to you presently. But before doing so I want 
to begin at the beginning. The whole of that cipher is 
perfectly familiar to me, all its difficulties are as 
insurmountable as ever, and before I show you these new 
papers I want to refresh your memory about the old ones.” 

‘‘You remember, first of all,” said she, ‘‘the peculiar 
character of that cipher-writing, and of my interpretation 
The part that I deciphered seemed to be set in the other 
like a wedge, and while this was decipherable the other 
was not.” 

Gaultier nodded. 

‘‘Now I want you to read again the part that I deci- 
phered,” said Hilda, and she handed him a piece of 
paper on which something was written. Gaultier took it 
and read the following, which the reader has already seen. 
Each sentence was numbered. 

1. Oh may God have mercy upon my wretched soul Amen 

2. O Pomeroy forged seventeen thousand pounds 

3. ON Pomeroy eloped with poor Lady Chetwynde 

4, She acted out of a mad impulse in flying 

5. She listened to me and ran off with me 

6. She was piqued at her husband’s act 

7, Fell in with Lady Mary Chetwynd 

8. Lxpelled the army for gaming 

9. N Pomeroy of Pomeroy Berks 

10. OL am a miserable villain 

Gaultier looked over it and then handed it back. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘ I remember, of course, for 1 happen 
to know every word of it by heart.” F 

‘That is very well,” said Hilda, approvingly. ‘‘ And 
now 1 want to remind you of the difficulties in my inter- 
pretation before going on any further. 

‘©You remember that these were, first, the confusion 
in the way of writing the name, for here there is ‘O 
Pomeroy,’ ‘O N Pomeroy,’ and ‘ N Pomeroy,’ in so short 
a document. 

‘‘ Next, there is the mixture of persons, the writer 
sometimes speaking in the first person and sometimes in 
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the third, as, for instance, when he says, ‘O N Pomeroy 
eloped with poor Lady Chetwynde ;’ and then he says, 
‘She listened to me and ran off with me.’ : 

‘And then there are the incomplete sentences, such 
as, ‘Fell in with Lady Mary Chetwynd ’—‘ Expelled the 
army for gaming.’ 

‘‘Lastly, there are two ways in which the lady’s name 
is spelled, ‘Chetwynde ’ and ‘ Chetwynd.’ - 

‘““You remember we decided that these might be 
accounted for in one of two ways. Hither, first, the 
writer, in copying it out, grew confused in forming his 
cipher characters ; or, secondly, he framed the whole 
paper with a deliberate purpose to baffle and perplex.” 

‘‘T remember all this,” said Gualtier, quietly. ‘*I have 
not forgotten it.” 

“<The General’s death changed the aspect of affairs so 
completely,” said Hilda, ‘‘and made this so apparently 
useless, that I thought you might have forgotten at least 
these minute particulars, It is necessary for you to have 
these things fresh in your mind, so as to regard the whole 
subject thoroughly.” 

‘But what good will any discovery be now ?” asked 
Gualtier, with unfeigned surprise. ‘* The General is dead, 
and you can do nothing.” 

“¢The General is dead,” said Hilda, ‘* but the General’s 
daughter lives.” 

Nothing could exceed the bitterness of the tone in 
which she uttered these words. 

“¢ His daughter! Of what jc::ible concern can all this 
be to her?” asked Gualtier, who wished to get at the 
bottom of Hilda’s purpose. 

‘¢T should never have tried to strike at the General,” 
said Hilda, ‘‘ if he had not had a daughter. It was not 
him that I wished to harm. It was her.” 

‘¢ And now,” said Gualtier, after a silence, ‘‘she is out 
of your reach. She is Mrs. Molyneux. She will be the 
Countess of Chetwynde. How can she be harmed ?” 

As he spoke he looked with a swift interrogative glance © 
at Hilda, and then turned away his eyes. 

‘‘True,” said Hilda, cautiously and slowly; ‘‘she is 
beyond my reach. Besides, you will observe that I was 
speaking of the past. I was telling what I wished—not 
what I wish.” 

“That is precisely what I understood,” said Gualtier. 
‘“<T only asked so as to know how your wishes now in- 
clined. I am anxious to serve you in any way.” 

*©So you have said before, and I take you at your 
word,” said Hilda, calmly. ‘‘I have once before reposed 
confidence in you, and I intend to do so again.” 

Gualtier bowed, and murmured some words of grateful 
acknowledgment. 

‘* My work now,” said Hilda, without seeming to notice 
him, ‘‘is one of investigation. I merely wish to get to 
the bottom of a secret. It is to this that I have con- 
cluded to invite your assistance.” 

“You are assured of that already, Miss Krieff,” said 
Gualtier, in a tone of deep devotion. ‘‘ Call it investiga- 
tion, or call it anything you choose, if you deign to ask 
my assistance I will do anything and dare anything.” 

Hilda laughed harshly. 

“Tn truth,” said she, drily, this does not require much 
daring, but it may cause trouble—it may also take up 
valuable time. I do not ask for any risks, but rather for 
the employment of the most ordinary qualities. Patience 
and perseverance will do all that I wish to have done.” 

‘¢} am sorry, Miss Krieff, that there is notbing more 
than this. I should prefer to go on some enterprise of 
danger for your sake.” 

He laid a strong emphasis on these last words, but 
Hilda did not seem to notice it. She continued, ina calm 
tone :— 

‘‘ All this is talking in the dark. I must explain my- 
self instead of talking round about:the subject. To begin, 
then. Since our last interview I could find out nothing 
whatever that tended to throw any light on that 
mysterious cipher writing. Why it was written, or why 
it should be so carefully preserved, I could not discover. 
The General’s death seemed to make it useless, and so 
for a long time I ceased to think about it. It was only 
on my last visit to Pomeroy Court that it came to my 
mind. That was six or eiglit months ago. 

“On going there Mrs. Molyneux gave herself up to 
grief, and scarcely ever spoke a word. he was much by 
herself, and brooded over her sorrows. She spent much 
time in her father’s room, and still more time in solitary 
walks about the grounds. Iwas much by myself. Left 
thus aloné, I rambled about the house, and one day I 
happened to go to the General’s study. Here everything 
vemained almost exactly as it used to be. lt was here 
that I found the cipher writing, and on visiting it again, 
the circumstances of that discovery naturally suggested 
themselves to my mind.” 

Hilda had warmed with her theme, and spoke with 
something like recklessness, as though she was prepared 
at last to throw away every scruple and make a full con- 
fidence. The allusion to the discovery of the cipher was 
a reminder to herself and to Gualtier of her former dis- 
honourable conduct. Having once more touched upon 
this, it was easier for her to reveal new treachery upon 
her part. Nevertheless she paused for a moment and 
looked with earnest scrutiny upon her companion. He 
regarded her with a look of silent devotion which seemed 
to express any degree of subserviency to her interests, and 
disarmed every suspicion. Reassured by this, she con- 
tinued :— 

“Tt happened that I began to examine the General’s 
papers. It was qnite accidental, and arose merely from 
the fact that I had nothing else to do. It was almost 
mechanical on my part. At any rate I opened the desk, 
and found it full of documents of all kinds which had 
been apparently undisturbed for an indefinite period. 
Naturally enough I examined the drawer in which I had 
found the cipher writing, and was able to do so quite at 
my leisure. On first opening it I found only some busi- 
ness papers. The cipher was no longer there. I searche 

» as : i hen 
among all the other papers to find it, but in vain. H t eT 
concluded that he had destroyed it. For severa ay It 
continued to examine that desk, but with no resu ive 
seemed to fascinate me. At last, however, I came 
conclusion that nothing more could 


pe discovered. 
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‘* All this time Mrs. Molyneux left me quite to myself, 
and my search in the desk and my discouragement were 
altogether unknown to her. After about a week I gave 
up the desk and tore myself away. Still I could not 
keep away from it, and at the end of another week I re- 
turned to the search. This time I went with the inten- 
tion of examining all the drawers, to see if there was not 
some additional place of concealment. 

‘* Tt is not necessary for me to describe to you minutely 
the various trials which I made. I1tis quite enough for 
me now to say that I at last found out that in that very 
private drawer where I had first discovered the cipher 
writing, there was a false bottom of very peculiar con- 
struction. It lay close to the real bottom, fitting in very 
nicely, and left room only for a few thin papers, The 
false bottom and the real bottom were so thin that no one 
could suspect anything of the kind. Something about 
the position of the drawer led me to examine it minutely, 
and the idea of a false bottom came to my mind. Icould 
not find out the secret of it, and it was only by the very 
rude process of prying at it with a knife that I at length 
made the discovery.” 

She paused. ; : : 

«¢ And did you find anything ?” said Gualtier, eagerly. 

sea ifdidsn 

** Papers ?” 

‘Yes. The old cipher writing was there—shut up— 
concealed carefully, jealously—doubly concealed, in fact. 
Was not this enough to show that it had importance in 
the eyes of the man who had thus concealed it? It must 
be so. Nothing but a belief in its immense importance 
could possibly have led to such extraordinary pains in the 
concealment of it. This I felt, and this conviction only 
intensified my desire to get at the bottom of the mystery 
which it incloses. And this much I saw plainly—that the 
deciphering which I have made carries in itself so dread a 
confession that the man who made it would willingly con- 
ceal it both in cipher writing and in secret drawers.” 

‘But of course,” said Gualtier, taking advantage of 
a pause, ‘‘you found something else besides the cipher. 
With that you were already familiar.” 

‘Yes, and it is this that I am going to tell you about. 
There were some papers which had evidently been there 
for a long time, kept here in the same place with the 
cipher writing. When I first found them I merely looked 
hastily over them, and then folded them all up together, 
and took them away so as to examine them in my own 
room at leisure. On looking over them I found the names 
which I expected occurring frequently. There was the 
name of O. N. Pomeroy and tne name of Lady Chet- 
wynde. In addition to these there was another name, 
and a very singular one. The name is Obed Chute, and 
seems to me to be an American name. At any rate the 
owner of it lived in America.” 

‘* Obed Chute,” repeated Gualtier, with the air of one 
who is trying to fasten something on his memory, 

“¢ Yes, and he seems to have lived in New York.” 

‘* What was the nature of the.connexion which he had 
with the others ?” 

‘T should conjecture that he was a kind of guide, 
philosopher, and friend, with a little of the agent and 
commission-merchant,” replied Hilda, ‘‘ But it is im- 
possible to find out anything in particular about him 
from the meagre letters which I obtained. I found 
nothing else except these papers, though I searched 
diligently. Everything is contained here. I have them, 


and I intend to show them to you without any further 
delay.” 
Saying this Hilda drew some papers from her pocket, 
and handed them to Gualtier. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ONE SWEET THING THAT IS LOST 
TO ME. 


HE dew is off of the full-blown rose, 

And the wind will flout it before he goes; 
And the down is brushed from the yellow peach ; 
And the purplest grapes are out of reach ;— 
And I am as sad as sad can be 
For the one sweet thing that is lost to me. 


Dear, my friend ! it is none of these ; 

For after the wiud will come the bees ; 

And the peach that ripens towards the south 
Is just as sweet for an eager mouth ;— 

But Iam as sad as sad can be, 


For a sweeter thing is no more for me. 


Why will you make me say it twice? 
Leave my life to its own device | 

Ah! you gay that my hand is cold - 

T say that my heart is numb and old ; 

I say I am sad as sad can be, 

That love, sweet love, is no more for me, 
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But I—I would love you, if I could: 

I would nestle to you in tender mood. 

I am so weary of being alone, 

I needs must make this piteous moan ;— 
My soul is famished so utterly 

For the one sweet thing that is not for me. 


You should have come in the Long Ago— 

Before my heart went under the snow : 

You should have come while the violets bloomed, 
Ere the sweet blush-roses were all entombed— 
Before I was sad as sad could be, 

While love, sweet love, was the world to me. 


Now, for the good I should receive 

I have so little left to give, 

I am ashamed that your love should lie 
Low at the feet of such as I ;— 

Let me be sad as sad can be, 

That this sweet thing is not for me. 


Kiss me but once, upon the brow, 
Promise to be my friend from now : 

Pity me that I cannot love— 

Pity me all the world above ! 

Leave me as sad as sad can be 

For the one sweet thing that is lost to me. 


HOWARD GLYNDON. 
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Atliss Ciggs Seeret : 
A BOARDING-SCHOOL REMINISCENCE. 
By J. W. Warson. 
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\ ISS TIGGS was not the legitimate and accepted form 

of old maid ; or, in other words, Miss Tiggs was not 
tall, scraggy, prim, and sharp-nosed. On the contrary, 
Miss Tiggs was of the roley-poley order, short, plump, 
and full-faced, and without a bit more primness than was 
necessary to keep up the dignity of the profession into 
which the fortune of life had cast her, for Miss Tiggs kept 
a boarding-school for young ladies, and we all know that 
dignity is as essential in keeping young ladies from too 
great exuberance as sternness is for young gentlemen 
afflicted with the same complaint, 

Miss Tiggs’ school was fashionable, the number of her 
scholars, according to her circular, being ‘* limited,” but, 
according to her private programme, there being always 
an opening for one more. It was, as she always expressed 
it to the parents, ‘‘ more like an elegant home than an 
institution of learning.” And so it was, in a great degree, 
for there’s no denying the fact that the little woman did 
all she could to make her young ladies comfortable, and, 
while she did not ignore style, put forth her most 
strenuous efforts toward the solidities of life, and managed 
to win the affections of her pupils not only by that libe- 
rality, but by the genuine kindness of her heart and her 
forgiving disposition. Many a little breaking away from 
discipline did Miss Tiggs overlook when she found that it 
did not proceed from wilfulness or wickedness—an over- 
looking which was apt to encourage the young ladies in 
many a droll escapade, but also had the advantage of re- 
straining them from doing anything they felt could give 
Miss Leonora Tiggs real pain. 

Besides her pupils, Miss Leonora had two nepbews— 
one an inmate of the establishment, and one away at 
school in a distant city at Miss Tiggs’ expense, whom she 
had not seen for nearly five years. The one who was an 
inmate of the establishment, a youth of twenty, Walter 
Askham by name, was under continual sentence of banish- 
ment, or, in other words, since he had reached the mature 
age of fifteen had been told daily that he was too old to 
be a dweller in the same house with his aunt’s twenty-five 
rosebuds, and that he must make up his mind to imme- 
diate removal. He had made up his mind, but somehow 
the sentence, though reiterated almost daily, was never 
carried into effect, and so this wolf remained in the fold. 

It is, however, only giving the Arch-Enemy, as per- 
sonified in Walter Askham, his due to declare that during 
those five years he had behaved with wondrous propriety. 


' He had given up romping with the girls and playing 


practical jokes on them. He had not been known, for 
longer than that, to dress any of them up in his clothes 
or himself in theirs, and in fact had attained to the cha- 
racter of a most exemplary young man, having risen in 
the employ of Bunns, Brown, and Co., during that five 
years from only an errand-boy to the responsible position 
of second book-keeper, with a salary not to be lightly 
esteemed for a young man of twenty. 

To say that Walter, out of all the twenty-five charming 
pupils of Miss Leonora, did not see anything to charm him 
into breaking through that terrible line of demarcation 
his aunt had laid down for him, would be saying almost 
more than human nature is capable of. There was one, 
the neatest and sweetest little body that ever ate bread 
and butter—which her name it was Kate Dillon, and 
her age sweet sixteen—that he was especially fond of, 
and that state of things had existed for four years, since 
the very first day she had been taken into Miss Tiggs’ 
school, which happened in this way. 

When Miss Tiggs went to school herself she had an 
intimate, Lillie Price by name, with whom the school- 
companionship was perpetuated. Lillie married, and 
after six years of matrimony was left a widow with one 
daughter. Six years’ more struggle with the world as a 
widow and Lillie one day laid down the load of life, and 


| left this daughter to the tender mercies of the world as 


embodied in Miss Leonora Tiggs, who closed the eyes of 
the dying woman, and breathed in her ear the comforting 
assurance that Katie should never want a mother while 
she lived ; and well she kept her promise, for in the four 
years she had been under her hands she had grown into 
as elegant a little lady as could be found in a summer 
day’s walk, and as wonderfully in love with Walter Ask- 
ham as it was possible to be. All this could not help 
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leaking out, and into Miss Tiggs’ eyes and ears, and, as 
consequence, troubled her amazingly. One resiriCes 
after the other had she put on the couple, but all seeme 

to be of no avail, and simply made the young lovers 
regard her as a tyrant, and one whose breast was not sus- 
ceptible of the grande passion. 

At last came the climax. Miss Tiggs entered the 
breakfast-room one morning noiselessly and suddenly, 
and caught Miss Katie kissing Walter right upon the lips. 
This was too much, and the fiat went forth. Had she 
caught Walter kissing Katie there might have been some 
condoning, but the act reversed showed malice prepens® 
and on the spot the sentence of separation went forth— 
separation, not banishment for Walter from the Tiggs 
mansion—for Miss Leonora could not so suddenly make 
up her mind to so serious a step—but the rigid confine- 
ment of Katie to the girls’ apartments, and the chang!ng 
of Walter’s room, so that he would be isolated and the 
lovers have no chance of meeting. This was the terrible 
sentence of Miss Tiggs, and a sentence that was carrie 
immediately into effect, Miss Tiggs announcing to Walter; 
as she rebuked him for bis heinous offence, that within 
very few days he would have an opportunity of judging 
what he ought to be by taking as his exemplar his cous! 
Robert, who was to spend a month from school with her 
for the first time in five years. This fact did not interest 
Walter much, for really nothing did interest him save 
Katie, and the only point on which he could dwell in 
connexion with the new comer was curiosity. Cousin 
Robert, according to Aunt Leonora’s idea, was perfection. 
He was only thirteen, but an Admirable Crichton. What 
he couldn’t do wasn’t worth doing, and as to good looks, 
he had more of them than he knew what to do with, and 
was expected with them every hour at Miss Tiggs’ esta- 
blishment. 

To change the scene to the girls’ apartments. Poor 
Katie had now been one whole week that she had not 
seen Walter, and she was net only broken-hearted, but 
desperate. The gossip among the girls about the coming 
cousin did not move her one bit. She knew nothing, 
could think of nothing, but Walter, and as long as Miss 
Tiggs was in the house it would be impossible for her to 
see him; and Miss Tiggs was always in when Walter 
was. All the girls pitied Katie, but what could all the 
girls do against Fate? But there was one very little girl, 
and as reckless as she was little, and as full of fun as she 
was reckless. This very little girl was always up to all 
the mischief that could be hatched, and had often been 
heard solemnly to bemoan the ancient days when the girls 
had such fun—when they used to dress up in Walter’s 
clothes and play various pranks, generally ending in some 
sort of punishment from Miss Tiggs, which was only 
looked upon as the salt that flavoured the affair. This 
very little girl it was, putting that and that together, who 
one day said to Katie, who was only waiting for a proper 
opportunity to burst into a real hearty cry— 

‘‘ Why don’t you dress up and pass yourself with Miss 
Tiggs for cousin Robert, and then you can see Walter as 
much as you please ?” 

Now it was a dreadful thing for this very little girl to 
say such a wicked thing as this, so very little as she was, 
too: but what shall we say of Katie, who took her as 
quick as lightning in her arms and said, 

“Oh, you dear little creature! how clever you are! I'll 
do it, that I will.” 

(To be continued.) 


NOTE THE BRIGHT HOURS ONLY. 


LESSON in itself sublime, 
A lesson worth enshrining, 
Is this : “I take no heed of time, 
Save when the sun is shining.” 
These motto words a dial bore, 
And wisdom never preaches 
To human hearts a better lore 
Than this short sentence teaches. 


As life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely ; 
Let us forget the toil and care, 
And note the bright hours only. 


There is no grove on earth’s broad chart 
But has some bird to cheer it ; 

So hope sings on in every heart, 
Although we may not hear it ; 

And if to-day the heavy wing 
Of sorrow is oppressing, 

Perchance to-morrow’s sun will bring 
The weary heart a blessing. 


For life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 

Then let’s forget the toil and care, 
And note the bright hours only. 


We bid the joyous moments haste, 
And then forget the glitter ; 

We take the cup of life, and taste 
No portion but the bitter ; 

But we should teach our hearts to deem 
Its sweetest drop the strongest ; 

And pleasant hours should ever seem 
To linger round us longest. 


As life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
Let us forget the toil and care, 
And note the bright hours only. 


The darkest shadows of the night 
Are just before the morning i : 
Then let us wait the coming tee 
All boding phantoms scorm’™s ». 
And while we’re pa tide 
Of time’s fast ebbing Tlvet, | 
Let’s pluck the blossoms by its side, 
‘And bless the gracious Giver. 


For life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 

Then let’s forget the toil and care, 
And note the bright hours only. 
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been a short time in the water, 
there is a sense of chilliness, with 
numbness of the hands and feet. 

5. The vigorous and strong may 
bathe early in the morning on an 
empty stomach. 

6. The young, and those that 


are weak, had better bathe three 


Che Courist. 


WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE HOLIDAYS? 
(Concluded from our last Number.) 


ITHIN the last few years two or three places have sprung 


into notice that call for afew words. Amongst the more 


important are WALTON-ON-THE- NazE, FELIXTOWE, and Hun- 
STANTON. The first of these was only to be reached a few 
years ago—if we except the Colchester carrier—by the Har- 
Wich steamer, and, as there was no landing-pier, the pas- 
Sengers had to be taken to shore in small boats. In rough 
Weather this was anything but pleasant to the unhappy 
tourists, though it doubtless afforded diversion to the loungers 
On the pier. Sometimes, indeed, it was quite impossible 
to put out to the steamer at all, which would then 

ave to carry the anxious and disappointed passengers 
on to Harwich. Now, however, the Great Eastern Rail- 
way has run a loop right into Walton, which is growing 
Tapidly in consequence. Walton possesses a capital sea-view, 
4 very good stretch of beach, and a few moderately interesting 
Country drives. In the way of hotel accommodation, it is 
prewy. well off, too, the Clifton, the Portobello, and Dorling’s 

eing the best. It would be pronounced rather dull perhaps 

y old-stagers, and we suspect the drainage is no better than 
it should be. Still it is certainly worth a visit from those 
anxious to break fresh ground. 

ELIXTOWE is, to our thinking, in many respects superior 
to Walton-on-the- Naze, but, on the other hand, it has its dis- 
advantages— not the least of these being its inaccessibility to 

ondon. There is some talk of a branch line being carried on 
from Ipswich to Felixtowe, but at present the stagecoach is 
the only ready means of communication between the two. 
Visitors from London usually run down to Harwich, whence 
they are carried across the mouth of the Orwell to ’Walton- 
ferry, and thence by a conveyance that meets each boat on to 
Felixtowe. The journey is thus rather tiresome, especially for 
ladies, who, when the ferry-boats are unable to run close in, not 
seldom have to be carried ashore, with their male companions, 
in the arms of the sturdy boatmen. Once reached, however, 
Felixtowe presents to those who like to enjoy in quiet—and 
Felixtowe certainly is quiet—a fine beach, magnificent sea- 
view, and Nature in all her ruggedness, a very haveu of rest. 
In short, to those who like to be next to out of the world in 
their holidays, we may safely recommend Felixtowe. 

Hunstanton, all but unknown until last summer, when 
the Great Eastern, which had carried a line on there, en- 
deavoured to push it into notice, is, we fear, almost too much 
out of the way to become very popular, at least for some time. 

The latter remarks apply in part, also to PENZANCE, which 
Would doubtless draw many more visitors were the journey alittle 
less fatiguing. It is the most westerly town in England, and 
standing on a finely-covered shore, surrounded by rocky 
eminences, and in a fertile district, it is exceeding picturesque 
in situation. It is famous for its mild though somewhat 
moist climate, and its esplanade, one of the finest in the 
West of England, commands charming land and sea views. 

he accommodation of the town for visitors is pretty good, 
and the beauty of the neighbouring scenery and the curiosities 
of the district of Land’s-end afford scope for many pleasant 
outings. 

Harwicu, pleasantly situated in Essex, on an elevated and 
healthy site near the north-east extremity of a promontory 
sixty-six miles north-east of London, is principally known to 
tourists as the place of embarkation for the Continental 
Steamers ; and we must confess the town itself, despite its 
magnificent new hotel, has little to recommend it. The 
Capital stretch of beach known as Dovercourt will, however, 

ong retain its fame. At present Dovercourt is not particu- 
larly full of visitors, so that both good and cheap accommoda- 
tion is obtainable. From the esplanade, which extends south- 
ward from the town of Harwich, fine views of the harbour and 

e German Ocean may be obtained, and from the Harwich 
pier, which is only a pleasant walk from Dovercourt, steamers 
Tun at frequent intervals up the Orwell to Ipswich, a short 
but most pleasurable trip. 

These include, with those noticed in our last number, most 
of the English seaside resorts that we need refer to, and from 
among them the most fastidious will have little difficulty i in 
making a choice. In another place we give full directions for 
bathing costumes, so we need not refer to the matter here, but 
4 little practical advice to bathers, with a few hints on the 
bathing of children, will not be inappropriate, and with them 
We'conclude these papers. 


ADVICE TO BATHERS. 


"The following precautionary ‘‘rules,” amongst others, were 
issued by the Royal Humane Society two years ago, atithe 
8Uggestion of a lady who allows few topics of social import to 
escape her notice ; and under the sanction of Drs. Sieveking 
ane Christian, the medical officers of the Society. The advice 
ae posted up near all the bathing-places. They may be 
th nhown, however, to many of our readers, and are worthy, 
crefore, of being reprinted here :— 
nettte Avoid bathing within two hours after a meal. Avoid 
a net when exhausted by fatigue or from any other cause. 
tion ; by cid bathing when ‘the body is cooling after perspira- 
ost i ut bathe when the body is warm, prov vided no time is 

3. m getting into the water. 

Praieietes remaining too long in the water ; leave the water 
aa Avoid ten is the slightest feeling of chilliness. 
athing altogether in the open air if, after having 


~e 


hours after a mea] ; the best time 
for such is from t¢ two to three hours 
after breakfast. 

7. Those who are subject to at- 
tacks of giddiness and faintness, 
and those who suffer from palpita- 
tion and other sense of discomfort 
at the heart, should not bathe 
without first consulting their medi- 
cal adviser. 


SEA-BATHING FOR CHILDREN. 


The following advice on this sub- 
ject from the pen of arecent writer 
may be commended to the atten- 
tion of parents, who often do an 
immense amount of harm by fore- 
ing a course of sea bathing upon 
their little ones, irrespective of age, constitution, or par- 
ticular temperament, thus not seldom fostering the inroads 
of fatal diseases under the mistaken impression of strengthen- 
ing. ‘‘The supposed unwillingness of some children when 
ordered to take a sea-bath is oftentimes,” justly observes the 
writer, ‘‘a natural instinct of the unsuitableness of a cold 
bath to their constitution ; therefore, in such cases—as also in 
the case of infants—it is advised to wash them in a tub of 
sea water at home, the change of water for which twice a 
week is amply sufficient. Moreover, if the child’s constitution 
is too delicate to bear the effect of a plunge, let it be washed 
with a large flannel well filled with the water. 

Let children run about during the months of August and 
September, when the tide is low and the sands warm, bare- 
foot. The action of the sand will serve as a stimulating 
power to their feet, and a degree of hardiness will be thus 
established, not to be secured by other means. Young chil- 
dren, under such circumstances, will soon venture into the 
water. 

Be careful to avoid bathing too late in the evening, which 
is likely to create perspiration during the night, and prevent 
the intended invigorating effects of the bathing. Bathing 
during flood-tide should be selected for children, whenever 
possible, as then the water is warmed by flowing over the 
sands exposed to the sun’s rays during the low tide of the sea. 
Should a child chance to evince shivering fits after a bath, 
let it be immediately put to bed between blankets, and have 
bottles of hot water or bags of hot bran placed to the feet and 
armpits.” 


(Cashmere Shatols, 


(Continued from page 81. ) 


HE needles—which are without eyes—are made of 

light smooth wood, and have both their sharp ends 
slightly charred, to prevent them from becoming rough 
or jagged through working. They are armed each with 
coloured yarn of about four grains weight, and then the 
weavers, under proper inspection, knot the yarn of the 
tuji to the warp. The face of the cloth is placed next to 
the ground, the work being carried on at the back, on 
which hang the needles in a row, differing in number 
from four to fifteen hundred, according to the lightness 
or heaviness of the embroidery. As soon as the inspector 
is satisfied that the work cf one line or woof is completed, 
the comb is brought down upon it with a vigour and 
repetition apparently very disproportionate to the deli- 
cacy of the materials. 

The shawls, when finished, are submitted to the cleaner, 
whose business is to free them from discoloured hairs or 
yarn, and from ends or knots. Sometimes he pulls these 
objects out severally with a pair of tweezers ; at others he 
shaves the reverse face of the cloth with a sharp knife , 
and any defects arising from either operation are at once 
repaired. At this stage of the manufacture the shawls 
are sent to the collector of the stamp duties, by whom an 
ad valovem duty of twenty-six per cent. is levied, and each 
piece is then stamped and registered. The goods are Now 
handed over to the capitalist, who has advanced money 
on them to the manufacturer, and to the broker, and 
and these two settle the price and effect the sale to the 
merchant. The capitalist charges interest on his advances, 
the broker a commission varying from two to five per 
cent. The purchaser takes the goods unwashed, and per- 
haps in pieces, and the fine-drawer and the washerman 
have still to do their parts. When partly washed the 
shawls are taken to the merchant, that they may be ex- 
amined in respect to any holes or imperfections. Should 
defects occur they are remedied at the expense of the 
seller ; if there are none, the washing 1 is completed. 

This process is performed in clear, cold water, soap 
being used very cautiously to the white parts alone, and 
never to embroidery. Coloured shawls are dried in 
the shade ; white ones are bleached in the open air, and 
their colour is improved by the fumes of sulphur. After 
being washed the shawls are stretched in a manner in 
some degree equivalent to calendering. A wooden cylin- 
der, in two parts, is employed for the purpose. The 
shawl, folded in such a manner as not to be quite so 
broad as the cylinder is long, is wrapped round it, and 
occasionally damped, to make the fold tighter. The end 
is sewn down, and two wedges are then gradually driven 


between (i. SiG a nn ee two parts of the cylinder at the open ex- 
tremities, so as to force them asunder, the surrounding 
folds of the shawl being thus stretched to as great an 
extent as is consistent with its texture. The piece re- 
mains in this state for two days, when it is removed to 
be packed. 

The sbawl made in the manner described is one of the 
two kinds manufactured in Cashmere. The other—the 
worked as distinguished from the woven shawl—is em- 
broidered on the cloth, with needles having eyes, and 
with a particular kind of woollen thread instead of the 
silk employed in the other embroidered work. In this 
shawl the pattern—which i is in every case delineated, but 

which, at the loom, is read off in certain technical terms 
from a book—is covered with transparent paper, upon 
which the outlines of the composition are slightly traced 
with a charcoal twig, the traced lines being permanently 
defined by means of pricks from a small needle. The 
cloth intended to receive the pattern is rubbed strongly 
upon a smooth plank with a piece of highly-polished 
agate or cornelian until it is perfectly even and regular. 
The picked pattern is then stretched upon the cloth, and 
some fine coloured powder, charcoal, or chalk is passed 
lightly over the paper, and, penetrating the holes, trans- 
fers the outline to the cloth underneath. This is next 
more accurately delineated by some coloured powder ren- 
dered tenacious by gum, but readily detached when the 
work is completed. 

Cashmere shawls are of more than one shape. There 
are the doshallas, or long shawls, which are the most 
esteemed. They are invariably manufactured and sold 
in pairs. They vary greatly according to the richness of 
the patterns, all of which are distinctly named, and ac- 
cording to the colours, of which the dyers profess to make 
upward of fifty tints. Fine long shawls, with plain fields 
of handsome patterns, are procurable at about 1201. a 
pair, and full-flowered at about 1501. The kussabas, or 
square shawls, are more suited to the taste of Europeans, 
and are made and sold singly. They are also called 
roomals—the loom-manufactured being known as kanee 
roomal, and the needle-embroidered as wnlee voomal. 
Jamewars form the third great class. They are hand- 
some, striped, loom-wrought fabrics, of rich patterns, of 
which the French striped coloured muslins are printed 
imitations. The fourth class is called ulwan. This is a 
plain shawl-wool cloth, woven without flower or orna- 
ment. It forms the centre portion of shawls, and is also 
used for turbans and girdles. 


(THE END.) 
Essnps wy Shetches, 
WOMANLINESS." 


HERE are certain words, suggestive rather than de- 
scriptive, the value of which lies in their very vague- 
ness and elasticity of interpretation, by which each mind 
can write its own commentary, each imagination sketch 
out its own illustration. And one of these is Woman- 
liness ; a word infinitely more subtle in meaning, with 
more possibilities of definition, more light and “shade, 
more facets, more phases, than the corresponding word, 
manliness. This indeed must necessarily be so, since the 
character of woman is so much more varied in colour and 
more delicate in its many shades than that of men. 

We call it womanliness when a lady of refinement and 
culture overcomes the natural shrinking of sense, and 
voluntarily enters into the circumstances of sickness and 
poverty, say, that she may help the suffering in their 
hour of need ; when she can bravely go through some of 
the most shocking experiences of humanity for the sake 
of the higher law of charity ; and we call it womanliness 
when she removes from herself every suspicion of gross- 
ness, or coarseness, or ugliness,.and makes her life as 
dainty as a picture, as lovely as a poem. She is womanly 
when she asserts her own dignity, womanly when her 
highest pride is the sweetest humility, the tenderest self- 
suppression ; womanly when she protects the weaker, 
womanly when she submits to the stronger; to bear in 
silence and to act with vigour, to come to the front on 
some occasions, to efface herself on others, are alike the 
characteristics of true womanliness ; as is also the power 
to be at once practical and sesthetic, the careful worker- 
out of minute details and the upholder of a sublime 
idealism, t the house-mistress dispensing bread and the 
priestess serving in the temple. In fact, it is a very 
proteus of a word, and means many things by turns ; but 
it never means ‘anything but what is sweet, tender, 
gracious, and beautiful. 

Yet, protean as it is in form, its substance has hitherto © 
been considered simple enough, and its limits very exactly 
defined ; and we used to think we knew to a shade what 
was womanly and what was unwomanly — where, for 
instance, the nobleness of dignity ended and the hardness 
of self-assertion began ; while no one could mistake the 
heroic sacrifice of self for the indifference to pain and the 
grossness belonging to a coarse nature, which last is as 
essentially unwomanly as the first is one of the finest 
manifestations of true womanliness. But if this exact- 
ness of interpretation belonged to past times, the utmost 
confusion prevails at present ; and one of rhe points on 
which society is now at issue in all directions is just this 
very question—what is essentially unwomanly? and what 
are the only rightful functions of true womanliness? Men 
and tradition say one thing, certain women say another 
thing ; and if what these women say is to become the 
rule, society will have to be reconstructed altogether, and 
a new order of human life must begin. We bave no 
objection to this, provided the new order is better than 
the old, and the modern phase of womanhood more 
beautiful, more useful to the community at large, more 
elevating to general morality than was the ancient. But 
the whole matter hangs on this proviso ; and until it can 
be shown for certain that the latter phase is undeniably 
the better we will hold by the former. 

There are certain old—superstitions must We call 
them ?—in our ideas of women with which we should be 
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loth to part. For instance, the infinite importance of a 
mother’s influence over her children, and the joy that 
she herself took in their companionship—the pleasure 
that it was to her to hold a baby in her arms, her delight 
and maternal pride in the beauty, the innocence, the 
quaint ways, the odd remarks, the half-embarrassing 
questions, the first faint dawnings of reason and indi- 
viduality of the little creatures to which she had given 
life, and which were part of her very being—that pleasure 
and maternal pride were amongst the characteristics we 
used to ascribe to womanliness; as also the mother’s 
power of forgetting herself for her children, of merging 
herself in them as they grew older, and finding her own 
best happiness in theirs. But among the advanced 
women who despise the tame teachings of what was once 
meant by womanliness, maternity is considered a bore 
rather than a blessing; the children are shunted to the 
side when they come ; and ignorant undisciplined nurses 
are supposed to do well for wages what mothers will not 
do for love. 

Also we held it as womanliness when women resolutely 
refused to admit into their presence, to discuss or hear 
discussed before them, impure subjects, or even doubtful 
ones ; when they kept the standard of delicacy, of purity, 
of modesty, at a high level, and made men respect, even 
if they could not imitate. Now the running between 
them and men whose delicacy has been rubbed off long 
ago by the coarse contact of coarse life is very close ; and 
some of them go far beyond those of us whose lives have 
been of a quieter and less experimental kind. 

Tt was also an old noticn that rest and quiet and peace 
were natural characteristics of womanliness, and that life 
had been not unfairly apportioned between the sexes, 
each having its own distinctive duties as well as virtues, 
its own burdens as well as its own pleasures. Man was 
to go out and do battle with many enemies ; he was to 
fight with many powers, to struggle for place, for ex- 
istence, for natural rights, to give and take hard blows, 
to lose, perhaps, this good impulse, or that noble quality 
in the fray, the battle-field of life not being that wherein 
the highest virtues take root and grow. But he had 
always a home, where was one whose sweeter nature 
brought him back to his better self, a place whence the 
din of the battle was shut out, where he had time for 
rest and spiritual reparation, where a woman’s love and 
gentleness and tender thought and unselfish care helped 
and refreshed him, and made him feel that the prize was 
worth the struggle, that the home was worth the fight to 
keep it. And surely it was not asking too much of 
women that they should be beautiful and tender to the 
men whose life out of doors was one of work for them, of 
vigorous toil that they might be kept in safety and luxury? 
But to the advanced woman it seems so; consequently 


the home as a place of rest for the man is becoming daily , 


more rare, 

Soon, it seems to us, there will be no such thing as the 
old-fashioned home left in England. Women are swarm- 
ing out at all doors, running hither and thither among 
- the men, clamouring for arms that they may enter into 
the fray with them, anxious to lay aside their tenderness, 
their modesty, their womanliness, that they may become 
hard and fierce and self-asserting like them, thinking it a 
far higher thing to leave the home and the family to take 
care of themselves, or under the care of some incompetent 
hireling, while they take up the manly professions and 
make themselves the rivals in trade of their husbands and 
brothers. Once it was considered an essential of woman- 
liness that a woman should be a good house-mistress, a 
judicious dispenser of the income, a careful guide to her 
servants, a clever manager generally. Now practical 
housekeeping is a degradation, and the free soul which 
disdains the details of housekeeping, yearns for the intel- 
lectual employment of an actuary, of a law clerk, of a 
banker’s clerk ; making pills is held to be a nobler em- 
ployment than making puddings ; while, to distinguish 
between the merits of Egyptians and Mexicans, the 
Turkish Loan or the Spanish, is considered a greater 
exercise of mind than to know fresh salmon from stale, 
and how to lay in household stores with judgment. 

The true womanly woman thinks it no degradation that 
she should take pains to please, to soothe, to comfort the 
man who all day long has been doing irksome work that 
her home may be beautiful and her life at ease. In a 
word, the womanliness which we all once loved and have 
still a kind of traditional belief in is the womanliness that 
regards the wishes of men as of some weight in female 
action —that holds to love rather than opposition ; to 
reverence, not defiance ; that takes more pride in her 
husband’s fame than in her own ; that glories in the pro- 
tection of his name, and in her state as wife ; that feels 
the honour given to her as wife and matron far dearer 
than any she may earn for personal prowess ; and that 
believes in her consecration as a helpmeet for man, not in 
a rivalry which a few generations will ripen into a coarse 
and bitter enmity. 


Mr. W. H. Liston seems determined to leave uo stone un- 
turned to render the Olympic the most comfortable theatre in 
London. In addition to having entirely remodelled the in- 
terior of the house, he has now had punkahs—those inven- 
tions by which the Inxurious dwellers in the burning climate 
of India assuage the heat of the noonday sun-——fitted up in 
each of the private boxes, and they are so arranged that, by a 
simple mechanical contrivance, a constant and most grateful 
Stream of cool and breezy air is kept up the whole evening. 

On Friday afternoon, at the Auction Mart, Messrs. Norton 
oe thet sold Gadshill estate, so long the private residence 
-* h eae Mr. Charles Dickens. The auctioneer stated that 
x hich aah strongly urged upon him to put up the chalet in 
whic rok Dickens conducted so much of his literary labour, 
as a ae but he declined to do so. It was a long 
time be Ee M, ; auctioneer could get any bidding, although he 
wes, ata y described the property. At length a gentle- 
man in the "SHO oneren 5,000/., and the biddings increased 
by fifties to ; en ; Upon this no advance could be obtained, 
and the proper Rie knocked down, it was understood, to 
Mr. Charles Dickens, jun., who was present. Another lot, 
consisting of about eight acres of land, was knocked down 
for 1,500/, this also passing into the hands of Mr. Charles 
Dickens, jun. An immense number of persons were present, 
although there were few bidders. The furniture was to be 
sold this week. : 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


HAYMARKET.—The Overland Route—Atalanta. Seven. 

New Queen’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’ITwixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. F 

Otympic.—Old Gooseberry—Little Em’ly—Undine. Seven. 

Srranp.—Kind to a Fault—The Pilgrim of Love—A Day after the 
Wedding. MHalf-past Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Cupboard Love—(At Eight) Two Roses—(At a Quarter to 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. 

New Natronat Stranparp.—Put Yourself in His Place—The Hole in 
the Wall. Half-past Seven. 

CrysTaLt PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. James’s Hatt, Piccaps1Lry.—Christy Minstrels. Eyery Evening at 
Fight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

PotyTrcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve til 
Five, andfrom Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Ava. 14, Sunpay.—Winth Sunday after Trinity. 
», 15. Monday.—Daybreak 2.21 a.m, 
», 16. Tuesday.—Sun sets 7.19 p.m, 


», 17. Wednesday.—Sun rises 4.50 A.u. 
Thursday.—Earl Russell born, 1792, 

. Friday.—Last quarter moon 7.50 A.M. 
», 20. Saturday.—Length of day 14h. 18m. 


Our Detter ashes, 


True LApy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


[The Post-office autkorities having announced their intention to reduce 
in the autumn the Postage of Papers to }d., the Proprietor of Tur Lapy’s 
Own Paper is determined at once to give the Subscribers the benefit of the 
reduction. ] 


One Year (post frée) Gt...R5. Gos. eee eee 1bgn90d 
Half a Year re AON Dk ee OS astug!8. 38d. 
Quarter of a Year nf one 3s. 10d 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
Mr, Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


In our next number a full page of Printed Music will be given, 
with Illustrations of pretty Seaside and Walking Toilets, 


Cuina.—A correspondent writes, in reference to ‘‘China’s” 
query inserted in our last, ‘‘if the word Wedgewood is 
engraved on the china it is not genuine, and consequently of 
no special value.” . 

M. S. H.—The neutral attitude we wish to preserve during 
this unhappy struggle prevents our inserting your German 
war song. 

Tue ‘PreErEss” IN Distress.—A correspondent writes in 
reference to the paragraph on this subject in our last 
number :— 

**T feel shocked by your communication respecting Lady 
Annandale. The Misses Johnstone I recollect perfectly— 
Miss Johnstone as an elegant and accomplished woman, in 
the lifetime of her father, more than twenty years ago. 
They then lived at Bayswater, and Mr. Johnstone was then, 
I understood, pressing his claim to the marquisate of 
Annandale. Miss Johnstone was a most ladylike person, 
and sang very prettily. Perhaps a subscription might be 
set on foot amongst the Scotch nobility for them. I deeply 
regret it is not in my power to send an enclosure, being 
only a very poor gentlewoman myself. I do not know the 
history of the Annandale family. Sir Bernard Burke of 
course does, -.Mr. Johnstone, or Lord Annandale, was a 
most venerable, white-headed, old gentleman. I suppose 
his case failed for want of funds.” 

Mapar.—Don’t ‘‘understand” your friend’s visits to mean 
anything more than the preference for your society that 
they express. If he really loves you he will tell you so 
definitely. —At seventeen you are not too old to wear your 
hair waved and flowing, but long braids are more stylish 
and cooler. 

F, M. S.—A needle made especially for raveling the edge of 
ruches is attached to some sewing-machines, 

Derporau.— Elderly ladies wear basques and rather plain 
over-skirts.— Of your round mantle you can make a pretty 
Metternich mantle by cutting slits at the waist, back and 
front, passing a belt through and belting it down behind 
and before, leaving the sides to fall loosely over the arm. 
Bias folds, flat pleatings, and lace are the trimmings for 
elderly ladies. 

ZUYDER.—To cleansé and freshen your black alpaca take two 
parts alcohol and one water ; moisten the alpaca with this 
and press on the wrong side with a moderately hot iron. Use 
a black cloth to dampen the goods with, andiron them over 
black also. i 


RE YHE 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1870. 


\HE ladies have done exceedingly well this season, 
7 at least as regards the public matches, in that 
graceful pastime, archery, now, we fear, often pushed 
at one side to make room for its more youthful rival, 
croquet. Any way, we have a bit of encouragement 
for the lovers of the older sport. The recent National 
meeting at Bath was one of the largest toxophclite 
gatherings held within the last ten years, and was 
marked, if not by splendid scoring, at least by very 
close shooting for the Champion Medal, which passed 


5 . e-. » . 
from the possession of the Rev. W. Rimington, Vicar 
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870. 


of Norton Subcourse, Norfolk, and a member of the 
Waveney Valley Archers, who had held it for two 
years in succession, to that of Mr. E. A. Holmes, @ 
member of the same Suffolk society, and who gaine 
the coveted distinction for the third time. On the 
same occasion Mrs. Horniblow, of Leamington, after 
one of the closest and most exciting com 
tests, again became the holder of the Lady 
Champion’s braces and brooch, having obtained 12 
two days’ shooting 700 points, being the largest score 
by which the honour had been gained on any prev10us 
occasion. The ladies’ shooting all through the seaso? - 
has been good without any exception. The largest 
score ever made in one of the four great meetings Wa 
made by Mrs. W. Butt (West Kent), at Leamington 5 
at the Crystal Palace again her score exceeded 700, 
and was yet surpassed by that of Mrs. Villiers Forbas 
(Devon and Cornwall Club); but now we have another 
lady coming to the fore, Miss Madaleine Lockyer 
(Teignmouth), who, at the Grand Western meeting 2 
few days ago scored 698 points, coming within two of 
the championess’s score at Bath, and that in competl- 
tion with such skilful shooters as Miss Ripley (Wilt- 
shire), Mrs. P. Pinckney (South Wiltshire), and Miss 
Hutchinson (the Irish championess). Miss Lockyer 18 
in style and execution a very finished archer, and her 
shooting took all the fair competitors at Teignmouth 
by surprise. The most accomplished and experienced 


‘of our archeresses, we are assured, will need to do 


their very best to hold their own with this new 
championess of the West. 


The last weekly return by the Registrar-General of 
the health of London and other large towns is even 
more suggestive than useful, on account of the in- 
creased mortality from diarrhea. Thus, the annual 
rates of mortality last week in the 17 English citics 
and towns were as follow: Liverpool, 40 per 1,000 ; 
Bradford, 44; Manchester, 32; Salford, 33; London, 
27; Birmingham, 27; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 28; 
Leeds, 42; Portsmouth, 30; Sheffield, 35; Hull, 24; 
Wolverhampton, 34; Bristol, 28; Nottingham, 25; 
Sunderland, 26; Leicester, 35; and Norwich, 28. 
Since the beginning of July the proportion of deaths 
in the 17 towns by the seven principal zymotic 
diseases has risen from 27 to 39 per cent. of the deaths 
from all causes; and the ratio of infant death has in- 
creased from 33 to 44 per cent. of the total deaths. 
The whole of this increase is due to the prevalence of 
diarrhcea, which caused 1,005 deaths last week, against 
364 deaths in the week ending July 9. The annual 
death-rate from diarrheea has risen successively in the 
last five weeks from 3:0 to 3°6, 5:5, 6°8, and 84 per 
1,000 persons living. In London, last week, it seems 
that out of the large proportion of deaths from diarrhea 
thirty-three were registered as from “simple cholera” 
and choleraic diarrhcea. In short, diarrhoea has often 
latterly assumed a choleraic form, and parents, but espe- 
cially mothers, cannot keep too steadily before them the 
fact that the complaint, though in its first stage readily 


‘amenable to medical treatment, is, if neglected, as the 
) Registrar’s returns prove, often exceedingly fatal. 


Some of our readers may be glad to know that under 
the advice of the medical officer of the Post-office, Dr. 
Waller Lewis, a “sulphuric orangeade” was dis- 
tributed in 1866 as a prophylactic against diarrhea 
and cholera, with good effects. It was thus com- 
pounded: Dilute sulphuric acid, 3 oz. ; concentrated 
compound infusion of orange peel, 3 oz. ; simple syrup 
12 oz.; boiled filtered water, 4 gallons. A wine- 
glassful may be taken for a draught, with the addition 
of more or less boiled and filtered water according to 
taste. 


The plan of boarding out pauper children in private 
families, which we have consistently advocated from 
the first, appears to be steadily extending in England 
since the deputation of ladies to Mr. Goschen en 
phasised, as fully reported in our columns at the time, 
what they considéred to be its advantages in this 
country. To the large towns which have adopted it 
Liverpool must now be added. "We hope that the ex 
periment will be carried out as carefully as at Chorl- 
ton, Manchester, and that systematic visitation will 
be adopted by a committee of volunteer inspectors, 
including ladies. The last (1870) report of the 
Trish Poor-law Commissioners shows that boarding 
out is making rapid progress in that country: 
This is very much the result of active private cre 
forts, in which Dr. Neilson Hancock has borne aD 
important part. The Commissioners seemed well satis- 
fied with its results, for they advert with satisfaction 
to the fact that while, according to the last report, the 
daily number of orphans and deserted children out at 
nurse had reached only to 689 throughout URS ESET ae 
the present year the number had increased to apa , 
and they look forward to a further merease, due partly 
to the further adoption of the method by 
Boards of Guardians, and partly to the recent 
extension by Parliament, at the eset Se 
suggestion, of the age at which they may ‘all 
boarded out from five to ten years. It is generally 
considered that this extension is insufficient, @n' 
probably the limit will subsequently be fixed at fout 


teen years of age. 
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Apropos of the article for ladies in another presidents of departments are as follow: 1. Jurispru- 


column as to where to spend the Holidays, and as 
showing how entirely, at least for such, the Continent 
is closed this season, we would direct attention to a 
letter received from a correspcndent at Baden-Baden. 
He says :— 

Our friends, the G——s, have lost their carriage horses ; 
they were seized, and a nominal sum paid for them, Poor 
animals, they are off to the war. Some friends of ours saved 
their carriage horses by scampering off to Switzerland. What 
a change! Baden hotels are empty, positively empty, and 
the lodgings shut up; the windows of so many apartments 
closed. We have a band, but no company to listen to it. 
We expect that the handsome rooms where the gambling, and 
dancing, and concerts take place will be turned into hospitals 
for the wounded. What a very different scene they will then 
present! We havea small group of Americans and Russians 
and a few of our own people. When I tell you that we all 
know each other you may imagine how small is the colony. 
The Baden people are most melancholy, and all regret 
the war. 


Another friend writes from Ostend, August 6 :— 


We have been here since the 12th of last month. Every 
one then was expecting that the season would be a brilliant 
and successful one, and so in all probability it would have 
been but for the war. The heat would have driven people to 
the sea-coast ; but the week after we arrived all the Germans, 
including the Duke of Oldenburg, left the place, and now half 
the hotels and more than half the lodgings are empty. The 
height of the season here is from the middle of August to the 
middle of September ; but at present we see but feeble signs 
of any great additional influx. [hear that there is scarcely 
anybody at Blankenberghe. At Spa there seems to be a fair 
amount of visitors, as the habitués of the table at Baden, 
Wiesbaden, and Homburg are, to a certain extent, taking re- 
fuge there. A friend of mine whe left Homburg on Thurs- 
day week told me that he was the sole visitor, the ‘‘ last man, Ly 
at the Hotel du Rhin. The tables were still open at Hom- 
burg. When he went in the day before he left the old 
Comtesse Keisseleff was the only player at the roulette board. 
Since that the line from Homburg to Frankfort has, Ll 
believe, been temporarily closed. 


In our news columns we give a brief account of a 
remarkable development of female prowess in America, 
a female aquatic contest, at a place called Glenwood, 
near Pittsburg. Perhaps not the least curious part of 
the affair is that most of the American journals are 
full of it, speaking of the race in the most rapturous 
terms, as in every respect an immense success. Under 
the circumstances—for we have not yet gone so far as 
this in England—perhaps our. readers will be in- 
terested in learning how the race was got up, with a 
few particulars of the fair competitors. It seems from 
the accounts that have reached us, that several weeks 
previously, the subject of a female aquatic contest 
being agitated in boating circles, ‘there was a great 
deal of talk about the remarkable skill, in the manage- 
ment of a skiff, displayed by a young orphan girl, 
named Lottie M‘Alice, who resided with her sister and 
brother-in-law near the river, and had been seen on 
pleasant moonlight evenings making extraordinary 
time up and down the river. Many of the Pitts- 
burg oarsmen expressed the belief that she was 
capable, with practice in a scull-boat, of entering the 
acquatic lists with no small prospects of success, and 
that she had some intention of doing so. This rumour 
gave rise to an item which appeared in the papers 
under the head of “* An Aquatic Sensation,” in which 
it was stated that it was rumoured that a young lady 
was expected to enter the boating lists, and had in 
view the challenging of some of the local oarsmen. 
The item brought forth an offer from one of the lead- 
ing boat clubs of the south side, in which it was pro- 
posed to furnish an oarswoman to contest with 
the fair Lottie, or, if thought best, to raise a four- 
oared female crew to compete for the cham- 
pionship of the county. After this Miss M*‘Alice 
published a card in which she _ said that the 
published rumour was entirely unauthorised by her, 
but she was willing to row against any girl that the 
south might bring forward. Subsequently a number 
of young men determined to get up a picnic, and offer a 
ladies’ gold watch as a prize for the most successful 
oarswoman. ‘Three girls, immediately after, signified 
their intention of competing for the prize. They were 
Miss Lottie M‘Alice, Miss Maggie Lew, and Miss 
Mary Whalen. The girls immediately commenced 
exercising daily in scull-boats, but Miss Whalen with- 
drew before the race, which brought together thousands 
of people. Miss M‘Alice is described as a plump girl 
of sixteen, who looked really beautiful in her jaunty 
little red jacket and white dress. Her costume con- 
sisted of a tight-fitting scarlet jacket without sleeves, a 
loose dress reaching to her knees, white tights, and hich 
boots. Miss Lew was dressed somewhat similarly, 
with the exception that her dress was red, and she 
wore a white bodice with edging. The race seems 
to have been rowed with spirit, but Miss M‘Alice. the 
favourite from the first, won by a good hundred yards 
We wonder what American ladies will try next? 


The preparations for the annual Congress of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Sciepes, to be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, from the 
Sist to the 28th of September, are in an advanced 
state, the appointment of presidents and special ques- 
tions for discussion being already complete. His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland will preside over the 
Association, and deliver his inaugural address on the 
first evening of the meeting. The presidents and vice- 
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dence and Amendment of the Law.—President, the 
Hon. Lord Neaves ; Vice-President, the Right 
Hon. Sir Walter Crofton, C.B.; Joseph Crown, C.B. ; 
Mr. Sergeant Cox (Deputy Assistant-Judge of Mid- 
dlesex, Recorder of Portsmouth) ; the Right Hon. 
T. E. Headlam, Q.C., M.P.; Robert Ingham, 
Q.C.; W. Digby-Seymour, Q.C., Recorder of Newcastle. 
2. Education.—President, Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S., 
LL.D., M.P.; Vice-Presidents, Sir John Bowring, 
LL.D., Joseph Cowen, M.P., the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Durham Sir Alexander Grant, Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh; -T. Eustace Smith, M.P., 
Rey. Canon Whitley. 3. Health.—President, Robert 
Rawlinson, C.E.,C.B.; Vice-President, I. Lowthian Bell, 
Edward Charlton, M.D., William Farr, M.D., F.R.S., 
George Godwin, F.R.S., Stevenson Macadam, Ph D.; 
F.R.S.E. 4. Economy and Trade.—President, Sir Wm. 
G. Armstrong, C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L.; Vice-Presidents, C. 
Allhusen, John Candlish, M.P., Sir William Denison, 
K.C.B., Rupert A. Kettie, William Newmarch, 
E.R.S., C. M. Palmer. A conference of ladies in- 
structed in social questions will also be held. The 
local arrangements are highly satisfactory. The re- 
quired fund to defray the expenses has already been 
subscribed, and no effort is being spared to procure for 
the association a large and influential gathering. 


Dew Gooks. 


Moxon’s Popular Poets. 1. Byron. 2. Longfellow. 
Edited by W. M. Rosserrr. (Moxon, Dover-street). 
THERE has been quite a rage amongst publishers recently 
for issuing cheap editions of our favourite poets, and 
some of the larger houses have brought out reprints that 
have muzh to recommend them besides their low prices. 
Still, we think there is room for the beautiful series of 
which the two volumes at the head of this notice form the 
commencement. They have this one great inerit, a merit 
all important in the eye of the critical reader at least, they 
are wellaud carefully edited byagentleman who has himself 
won high honoursalike as poet and critic, and thus proved 
his capabilities forthe task—Mr. William Michael Rossetti; 
and, in addition to ordinary wood-cut embellishments, 
are illustrated by portraits and steel plates from drawings 
by modern artists of note. Thus, for example, ‘* Byron” 
has engaged the pencil of Mr. Ford Maddox Brown, 
and ‘* Longfellow” that of Mr. Wilfred Lawson, both 
familiar names to readers of our higher-class illustrated 
literature. On the printing and binding equal care has 
also been bestowed, so that ladies desirous of obtaining 
an edition of our household pvets at once cheap and 
excellent, may now, thanks to Messrs. Moxon’s enter- 
prise, add to their shelves volumes that are not likely, 

even in these days of competition, soon to be excelled. 


Speeches: Literary and Social. By Cuaruss Dickens. 
(Hotten.) 


Tus is one of the many pleasant volumes that the recent 
death of our great novelist has called forth. Mr. Dickens 
had the reputation of being one of the best after-dinner 
speakers of our time; and it is not unnatural therefore 
that just now, when everything concerning him is being 
hunted up to satisfy the almost unappeasable appetite of 
his thousands of admirers, that the best of his public 
addresses should be brought together and offered to the 
public ina cheap and handy form. The addresses em- 
brace a variety of subjects, and are marked by that geniality 
and kindness of heart that are conspicuous in all his 
writings. —_ 
Eevning Amusements. By the Author of ‘‘ Letters Every- 
where,” &c., with Twenty Illustrations by Pavun 
Konrewka. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) 
Curious Facts for Little People about Animals. With 
Twelve Dlustrations. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) 
Messrs. SenLey’s reputation as publishers of high-class 
juvenile books will certainly not suffer by their produc- 
tion of these two pretty volumes. It is the ‘‘ Evening 
Amusements,” however, that will become the greater 
favourite with children, the illustrations being as 
effective as they are unique. An indulgent father, 
surrounded by his little ones, who plead for a 
story, persuades the eldest of the group to 
repeat a tale that he had told her, and the others to set 
to work illustrating it by cutting out in black paper the 
principal figures. They are then to write it out, mount 
the illustrations on the sheets in their proper places, and 
submit the whole to him on the morrow. A capital way, 
say we, for keeping children quietly amused, if they can 
only be got to enter into the plan. Any way, here we 
have a'series of such stories, each one being illustrated by 
figures engraved in relief, so as to simulate the cut-out 
blacx paper, and they remind one foreibly of the well- 
remembered cheap eftigies that Greenwich and Battersea 
used to produce some twenty years ago, ere photography 
had surprised the world with its wonders. Whether or 
not children could be got to take up the idea only actual 
experiment can determine; but at all events Paul 
Konewka’s illustrations are so thoroughly good that they 
are sure to please every child who is lucky enough to 
possess them. : Shier: 
The second work is sufficiently explained by its title. 
The illustrations, French we suspect, are superlor to those 
usually found in works of the class. 


Amongst miscellaneous publications on our table we find 
‘¢Madre Natura,” by Luke Limmer, a little work directed 
against the folly of tight-lacing (Bradbury and_ Evans) ; 
<The Old Park-road,” by Thomas Miller (Vickers) ; 
‘¢ Lady Wilmerding of Maison Rouge,” a tale of modern 
Sardinian life, by Duncan Craig, D.D. (Macintosh); and 
‘‘ Widows in their Affliction,” a religious tract by an 
annonymous writer, whose literary skill is apparently far 
behind his good intentions (Macintosh), 
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SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 


Taken as a whole the magazines of the month are but 
poor: whether owing to the heat of the weather, the all- 
absorbing interest excited by the war, or the absence of 
contributors at the seaside recruiting their energies for 
the winter campaign, we will not attempt to determine ; 
we are content to state the fact and leave inferences for 
others. Amongst the more entertaining may, however 
be placed the Belyravia (Warwick House) and Tinsley’s 
(18, Catherine-street). In the former Mr. Sala gossips 
pleasantly on the portrait of Pickwick, apropos of the 
recent Dickens sale ; and Mr. Fitzgerald, in continuation 
of his ‘‘ Loves of Famous Men,” affords the reader an 
amusing glimpse of the amours of Gibbon the well known 
historian. insley’s, in areadable chapter on “‘ The Poor 
Rich,” dilates on the increasing struggle of the large and 
respectable class of people who live on fixed incomes to 
retain their position in the social scale ; and ‘‘ Chapters 
ona Chair,” a popular explanation of the laws of taste, will 
also repay perusal. For the rest, the number relies for its 
attractions mainly on the serial stories. 


The Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home (Tract Society), 
with their sombre covers and steady-paced contents, 
seem to one, when turning to them from many of the 
younger monthlies, almost like passing from the stir, 
and noise, and exuberant life of the city at noonday 
into a Quakers’ meeting-house, with its congregation of 
honest-looking figures dressed in drab. Both publica- 
tions are orthodox to a degree—even ‘‘ young love,” in 
all its romantic poses, as usually represented in illus- 
trated literature, never finding a place within their 
pages. Still, it is sometimes a relief to turn from so 
much pleasant spooning to the portraits and historical 
engravings which they supply, and this month they are 
particularly strong in these respects. The more notice- 
able papers in the Leiswre Hour are those on M. Thiers 
the well-known Frenchman, the late Mrs. Loudon the 
botanist, and the Natural History of Dress ; while the 
Sunday at Home contains a timely sketch of the veteran 
African missionary now in London, Robert Moffat, the 
father-in-law of Dr. Livingstone. 


The following that have also reached us it will be 
suticient to mention: Cassell’s Book of Birds, Part 9, 
Household Guid, Part 10, and Popular Educator, Part 
33 (Casseli) ; Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston) ; 
Victoria Magazine (Emily Faithfull); Golden Hours and 
Sunshine (Macintosh); Good Words (Strahan); Ant 
Judy (Bell and Daldy) ; St. James’s Magazine (49, Essex- 
street) ; Christian World Magazine, Happy Hours, and 
the Literary World (Clark and Co.); Floral World 
(Groombridge); and The Florist and Pomologist (171, 
Fleet-street). 


A 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 

Miss Ke.Louae is studying oratorio. 

The widow of Ernst, the violinist, is now giving readings 
at the Sorbonne, in Paris. 

Mdlle. Nilsson will leave for the United States of America 
about the 27th of the present month. 

A translation of ‘*The Mystery of Elwin Drood,” by Mrs. 
Van Westrheene, is being published in the Netherlands. Two 
numbers have already appeared. 

The London Stereoscopic Company are now publishing a 
bust of the late Charles Dickens. It was modelled from life 
by an [talian artist. 

A German translation of ‘‘In Memoriam” has appeared, 
under the title of ‘‘ Freundes-Klage.” This is the first attempt 
to render Mr. Tennyson’s poem into a foreign language. 

Mr. Mapleson, with his travelling troupe, will give operas 
in Dublin, Liverpool, and Manchester, up to November next, 
when he will rent Covent-garden Theatre for 2 month, 

The first number of a new art journal will appear on Sep- 
tember 1. It is called ‘‘The School of Design,” and among 
its contiibutors are numbered Sir Digby Wyatt and Mr. 
Redgrave. 

The Maharajah of Rewah has given 2,000/. to the pundits 
of Benares, who composed a poetical garland of flowers for 
the Duke of Edinburga, on his Royal Highness visiting the 
sacred city. 

M. de Kontski, the celebrated violinist, and his daughter 
Waud, the pianist, recently performed before the Sultan at 
Constantinople. His Majesty was so pleased with both artists 
that he conferred the decoration of the Medjidié on the father, 
and added a donation of ten thousand francs, 


The death in Vienna of Joseph Strauss, the composer of 
dance music, is announced. He was one of three sons of the 
celebrated Strauss. ‘The deceased composer has left about 300 
original works, and more than 200 arrangements for the full 
orchestra and different instruments. 


The death is announced of the Rev. Charles Clarke, of 
Esher, better known under his nomme de plume of ‘*The 
Gentleman in Black.”” Mr. Clarke was the author of many 
clever and amusing works, notably “Charlie Thornhill,” ‘A 
Box for the Season,” ‘‘The Flying Scud,’”’ &c., and was a 
regular contributor to Baily and other periodicals, 

The sister of Silvio Pellico has left the whole of the personal 
property of the illustrious Italian poet and patriot to the 
charitable schools of :he town of Chieri, Piedmont. The 
things, which include articles used by the poet during his long 
captivity in the dungeons of the Austrian fortress of Spiel- 
berg, will be sold by auction at Chieri on the 23rd inst. 

Doré’s picture apropos of the war is now finished, and is 
exhibited on the Boulevard Montmartre. It embodies the 
idea of a well-known couplet in Alfred de Mussuet’s song, 
“Le Rhin Allemand.” The moon is seen rising behind 
Ehbrenbreitstein, and shedding a silvery radiance across the 
Rhine as it winds along the magnificent valley. On one side 
are thousands of French troops, with a regiment of Zouaves 
in the vangu:rd ; and, as they pass on, the armies of Condé, 
of the Repubiic, and of the First Empire rise from their 
graves and salute their successors. 

Sr. Gzorer’s Hatt.—Mrs. Dauncey Maskell, the eminent 
tragedienne, gave a dramatic performance here on Thursday, 
the 4th inst., at which some of her talented pupils nse 
The ladies, we are pleased to record, decidedly setts 1 
honours of the evening. Mdlle. Honorla Elphi displaye 

: . ap in Courtney’s well- 
considerable ability as Laura Leeson, 
ie Se he great success of the 
known drama J'ime Tries All. But t At sSUehira’ of th 
night was Miss Laura Joyce, a pupil of Sign is 
= > \Tanic who made her debit as Gertrude 
London Academy of Music, w he Loan of a Lover 
in Planché’s musical comedietta of the : 
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SEASIDE TOILETTES. 

OILETTES for the seaside have distinct features of 
their own. They are of far heavier material, and 
may be more fanciful and picturesque than costumes de- 
signed for the city and for inland resorts. Linens, mus- 
lins, and all starched materials soon become limp and 
dowdy-looking when exposed to the moisture of the sea, 
and, besides, are not warm enough for comfort in the 
face of a stiff sea-breeze ; mixed fabrics crinkle, warp, and 
change colour when damp; hence the summer woollen 
goods that are partly cotton and the mixed silk and 
worsted stuffs are to be avoided. The best costumes for 
the seashore are those made of softest wool or silk, such 
as cashmere, the Scotch shawl suits, pure mohair, real 
India vongee, and foulard. These fabrics are chosen in 
gay bright colours, and are made up in jaunty fashions 
that a lady would consider outré elsewhere, but are ad- 
missible for strolls and drives along the beach. Here 
caprices and freaks of costume are admired, and the ec- 
centric is almost desirable. Cashmeres are not restricted to 
the sombre black draperies in which they appearin the city. 
Turtle-dove grey, nut-brown, and marine-blue over-dresses 
of cashmere are worn 
with silk underskirts of 
the same shade, or a 
darker tint, or else in 
marked contrast. Drab 
over cherry, grey over 
green, and deep blue 
with maroon, are espe- 
cially stylish. Pale buff 
with maroon and with 
prune-blue are contrasts 
in favour with Pari- 
siennes. The style cf 
these over garments is 
the same as that de- 
scribed for other mate- 
rials. The upper-dress 
is either a long draped 
casaque or a slashed 
paletot with a long 
tunic worn over a 
flounced skirt, either of 
silk or cashmere, or of 
both combined. A 
single flounce not very Wijje 
wide is the trimming AVN |) i : 
for the  lower-skirt. 
Black cashmere over- 
dresses are sometimes 
draped over scarlet or 
blue skirts to give them 
the touch of bright 
colour demanded in sea- 
side costumes. A bias 
fold or band of the 
cashmere, edged on each 
side with very narrow 
guipure, is the usual 
trimming for black ca- 
saques. Crimped fringe 
with moss heading is 
also used, and some- 
times white fringe is 
placed beneath the 
black guipure that trims 
the garment. In this 
case white under-skirts 
of piqué or satin jean 
are worn.  Pleatings 
and ruches of cashmere 
are rather heavy for the 

present season. 
White Bruges lace, 


Cluny, and _ Valen- 
ciennes trim pongee and 
foulard precisely as 


guipure does cashmere. 
A profusion of velvet 
is used for trimming all 
suinmer woollen and 
silk fabrics, from the 
thinnest grenadine to 
cashmere. The last 
fancy is for perpendi- 
cular bands of velvet 
between the pleatings of 
flounces. Ribbon velvet 
answers for this pur- 
pose quite as well as bias velvet cut from the piece, and 
is less expensive. 

Embroidery habit-shirts of black or white cashmere, 
with silk-skirts, are pretty for breakfast and chamber 
toilettes at the seaside. These are merely Garibaldi 
waists, with the fulness in box-pleats stitched down 
flatly from the shoulder seam to the waist. There are 
four pleats in the back and two in each front, with a 
broader fold in the centre. Each pleat is covered with 
embroidery in brightest colours or with pure white alone 
—the latter is more fushionable. There is no belt, but a 
drawing-string is at tie back with flaps all round to pass 
beneath the dress skirt. Coat-sleeves, and a narrow 
standing band round the neck. 

For ladies who do not raquire much warmth, écru linen 
waists are made in the same manner and worn with black 
silk skirts. The pleats are merely run together and 
pressed flatly without being stitched down at the edges. 
After they are ironed the laundress should “raise ” the 
pleats with a wooden knife. Coat-sleeves with broad 
square cuffs. A turned-over collar, and tiny white but- 
tons down the front. Very narrow ecru guipure edges 
the collar and cuffs, or else they are needle-worked in 
small scallops or saw-teeth. Waists of white linen with 
clearly defined stripes of scarlet, blue, or black, at inter- 
vals of an inch, are shaped like plain blouses without 
pleats or a belt. The belt of the dress skirt with which 
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they are worn holds them in place. Loose coat-sleeves 
gathered into a broad, straight wristband that buttons on 
the outer side of the arm. Straight turned-over collar, 
These waists are cool and comfortable for morning wear, 


/ and are often seen ontdoors with black silk skirts and 


a lace mantle, or else a sacque of black cashmere. 

Bedouins and burnouses are losing favour. Seaside 
wraps take the jacket shape. Loose slashed jackets of 
white or black cashmere, almost covered with embroidery 
in perpendicular bands, are purchased for cool mornings, 
The needlework is in coloured silks, or simply in white, 
as fancy dictates. Buff and white cashmere jackets are 
embroidered and braided with scarlet or brown silks, 
Jaunty little yachting jackets are of cloth as light and soft 
as flannel. They are either blue or white. If the jacket 
is blue, the square collar and cuffs are white; if it is a 
white jacket there are blue revers at the neck and wrists. 

Sailor hats always prevail to some extent on the beach. 
They are made with rather taller crowns this season, and 
a flower cluster or a feather tuft at the side is added to 
the ribbon scarf usually tied around the crown. Donna 
Maria gauze, either blue or brown, is twined around the 
crown of other hats, and a long end is left streaming, to 
use as a veil or as a scarf for the neck. 

‘ VARIETIES. 
There is a fancy for trimming ruffles of Swiss muslin 


BATHING COSTUMES, ETC. 


dresses with narrow footing. It looks exceedingly light 
and pretty, is much less expensive than real lace, and far 
prettier than any patent imitation lace. ; 

Correspondents ask for suggestions about making black 
alpaca suits at this intermediate season. Get fine beaver 
mohair instead of alpaca, trim it simply with itself, wear 
with a black gros grain sash, and the suit will look as 
handsome as a plain silk, and be far more serviceable. 
The design is a corsage and single skirt, or else a plain 
short dress with a square over-skirt belted on to produce 
the same effect. The corsage is long and full, and is 
simply draped by two or three pleats on the sides. 
Coat-sleeves. An inch wide bias band of the material 
surrounds the garment, going up the entire fronts, round 
the neck, and also around the wrists. At the upper edge 
of the band is a standing pleating sewed in with the band 
and standing above it like a ruffle. This pleating is bias, 
double of the goods, in tiny flat pleats all turned one 
way, and isan inch wide after being sewed in. This 
finishes the casaque. On the edge of the skirt put first 
a straight pleating three inches deep, the pleats half-an- 
inch broad and all turned one way. Above this and over- 
lapping it is a scantily gathered bias flounce eight inches 
wide, the lower edge simply hemmed, and for a heading 
a band and pleating like that on the cagaque. 

China crape, crépon, plain or fancy grenadine, are as 
much in vogue as ever. We also find an old material 
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(chalis) revived. It is very pretty in white or pale 
colours. It is usually trimmed with flounces of white or 
écru guipure. 

Lace and moss fringe are the prettiest trimmings for 
China crape. Another trimming, less costly, but equally 
fashionable, consists of wide embroidered muslin flounces ; 
they are placed over pink flounces of the material of 
which the dress is composed. Thus, a flounce of forty-five 
inches wide under a muslin ten inches narrower, with a 
heading of a very much narrower flounce pinked at each 
edge. The bodies are frequently quite low, a light lace 
mantilla being worn over them. The sleeves are short, 
but have a deep lace frill hanging over the arm. Black 
lace flounces are also worn on coloured skirts. A body, 
short skirt, or tunic can often be made out of an old lace 
shawl—Chantilly, guipure, or even Spanish lace. These 
look very well over foulard, sultane, or white linos, 
looped with a bright-coloured bow. 

Several new materials have been introduced this 

season, which deserve mention as genuine in quality and 
irreproachable in style. One of these is the tissu de 
Roubaix, and another the popeline de Roubaix. There 
are also self-coloured Pongee silks of the very best manu- 
facture, made wide for suits, and reversible twilled 
foulards which are very durable, and display a contrast- 
ing colour on the under side, which serves for revers 
and trimming. 
_ Tissude Roubaix takes 
its name from the place 
where it is made—a 
small town ten miles 
from Lyons, France. It 
1S, IN appearance, a 
cross between China 
silk and gaze de Cham- 
bery. It is soft yet firm, 
wide (twenty - four 
inches), and a perfectly 
pure silken fabric. It 
is introduced expressly 
for handsome summer 
suits, and is trimmed 
with silk fringe and 
satin __ pipings. In 
bright-blue, mauve, and 
grey, it is particularly 
attractive ; but the 
gravity of the latter 
tint requires brighten- 
ing with rose-pink or 
blue in the trimming. 

Reversible foulards 
are intended also for 
suits, but they are 
stouter and less dressy 
in appearance than the 
new tissue. Their prin- 
cipal merit consists in 
the fact that they can 
be turned up in revers, 
and show a sufficiently 
bright colour on the 
under side to form a 
trimming. 
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\ DESCRIPTION OF 
Ry FASHION ILLUS- 
VN < TRATIONS. 


BATHING COSTUMES. 

(For full descriptions of 
bathing costumes in ge- 
neral, we refer the reader 
to our last number. ) 

1. Oil-silk cap, form- 
ing a peak in front, 
edged with scarlet rib- 
bon; the strings are 
fastened under the chin 
with a rosette. 

2. Costume for a little 
boy or girl, made of 
blue serge, and trimmed 
with white buttons. 
Waistband of white 
serge knotted at the 
side. 

3. Oil-silk cap trim- 
med with a wide ruclie 
in front, divided by 
small bows of blue rib- 
bon, and a larger bow 
at the side. 

4. Cap of macintosh 
covered with a scarlet braid net. Hat of toile cirée, 
trimmed with scarlet braid. 

5. Straw hat, turned up on one side and ornamented 
with blue ribbon.. 

6. Bathing costume of scarlet and black striped ma- 
terial, composed of drawers gathered at the bottom, and 
fastened under the knee with scarlet bows, short skirt, 
not very full, and a tunis fitting to the waist by a scarlet 
band. The bodice and front of tunic are ornamented 
with plain scarlet revers, buttons, and bows. 

7. Bathing costumes of plaid, composed of drawers 
and long tunic, open in front, and fastened round the 
waist with a cordelitre. It fastens with a double row of 
buttons and has long sleeves. 

8. Very elegant bathjng costume for a young lady, of 
white molleton, trimmed with scarlet. The drawers are 
fastened under the knee, and ornamented with scarlet 
bows. Bodice with basque cut in tabs, and trimmed 
with scarlet braid. The trimming simulates a low bodice 
and chemisette, very short sleeves, with bows on Ho ie. 

9. High shoe, with bow placed on the instep, and 
ribbon sandals. : : 

10. Slippers of unbleached linen, with revers and bow 
of blue ribbon. : : 

11. Gaiter of unbleached linen, laced at the side, with 
plaited straw sole. 

12. Sandals of ribbon, 


fastened with small star bows. 
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IWork-Table, 


BRAIDED ANTIMACASS AR. 

Tuts desig en will look exceedingly pretty in scarlet 
braid on white Swiss muslin. The dots should be worked 
in satin stitch, and the edge of the muslin scalloped and 
Worked round in button- ‘hole stitch with scarlet wool. 

ther colours m: ay of course be substituted for the scarlet, 
if it is desired to match or form a contrast to the embel- 
lishments of the room. 


i fae + 
The Garlet, 
POTSONOUS COSMETICS. 
HE American authorities are more careful of the health of 


their subjects than are the English officials. In this 
free country quack remedies may be puffed and sold without 
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examination, however poisonous or noxious their consti- 
tuents. 
_ In France no patent is granted for a remedial agent until 
its constitution has been. reported upon favourably by the 
State analysts and physicians ; and now, by direction of the 
New York Board of Health, "Dr. C. F, Chandler, the well- 
<nown chemist (professor in Columbia College), has carefully 
investigated and reported upon the various cosmetics sold in 
the district, Three cases of lead palsy produced by Laird’s 
Bloom of Youth hav ing been repor -ted to the sanitary inspec- 
tor, attention was called to the great variety and large quan- 
tities of poisonous hair dyes, commonly called hair “restora- 
tives, &e., consisting essentially of acetate of lead, and 
€namels consisting of carbonate of lead, which were sold, 
hence the i inquiry. It seems that in consequence of the ex- 
posure Laird’s Bloom of Youth is now a zinc compound, in- 
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stead of a lead compound, as formerly, The duty confided to } 
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Dr. Chandler was, according to the Scientific Review, ‘‘to 
examine the various hair tonics, washes, cosmetics, and other 
toilet preparations in general use, and report what ingredients, 

if any, they contain of a character injurious or dangerous to 
those who use them.” He examined and reported upon various 
hair tonics, washes, and restoratives ; lotions for the skin ; 
enamels ; white powder for the skin. Sixteen were examined, 

and, with but one exception, all were found to contain lead, 

generally i in the form of acetate or sugar of lead, which metal 
seems indeed to be the essential constituent in most cases. 

Most of the sediments observed in the bottles, and which re- 

quire that the bottle be well shaken, &c., consist of sulphur, 
which it is intended shall ultimately unite with the lead, to 
produce the dark-coloured sulphide of lead, or, as one of ‘the 
manufacturers has it, the original youthful beauty and colour. 


With the exception of Perry’s moth and freckle lotion, 
lotions for the skin were found entirely free from lead or 
other injurious metals. Seven enamels for the skin consist of 
white powders suspended in clear liquids ; on standing, the 
powders subside, but agitation quickly incorporates them 
with the liquids again. The following contain lead, mostly, if 
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BRAIDED MUSLIN ANTIMACASSAR, 


| 


not entirely, in the form of carbonate; they are, therefore, 
simply ‘‘ white lead” ground in water. 


Grains of lead in one fluid ounce, after shaking ‘-— 
Mugenie’s Favourite .......c0cvacessssccsteas 108 94 grains. 
Phalan’s Snow-white Enamel ............ 14628 ,, 
Phalan’s Snow-white Oriental Cream ...19099  ;, 


Seven white powders consist of carbonate of lime, carbonate 
of magnesia, clay, or ‘‘ French chalk,” either singly or mixed. 
Nothing injurious was detected in any one of them. It 
appears, therefore, that the hair tonics, washes, and _restora- 
tives, contain lead in considerable quantities ; that they owe 
their action to this metal, and that they are consequently 
highly dangerous to the health of the persous using them. 
With the single exception, of Perry’s moth and freckle lotion, 
which contains corrosive sublimate, the lotions for the skin 
are free from lead and other injurious metals. The enamels 
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are composed of either carbonate of lime, oxide of zinc, or 
carbonate of lead, suspended in water. The first two classes 
of enamels are as comparatively harmless as any other white 
dirt when plastered over the skin to close its pores and 
prevent its healthy action. On the other hand, the enamels 
composed of carbonate of lead are highly Zangerous, and their 
use is very certain to produce disastrous results on those who 
patronise them. The white powders for the skin are harm- 
less, except in so far as their application may interfere with 
the healthy action of the skin. 


‘¢ Parner, DEAR FATHER, Comre Home.”—The following 
painful advertisement has appeared in the Times : ‘To J. S.— 
Father, father, father, if this should meet your eye, we heard 
that you inquired at the Vestry-hall, Camberwell, for us 
about June 23. We would give worlds to see you, our father, 
whom we thought dead. Inquire at 80 and 82, Waterloo- 
bridge-road. 

Grrxs, Don’r po rr !—There is a practice quite prevalent 
among young ladies of the present day which we are old- 
fashioned enough to consider very improper. We allude to 
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their giving photographs of themselves to young men who are 
merely acquaintances. We consider it indelicate in the 
highest degree. We are astonished that any young girl 
should hold herself so cheap as this. With an accepted lover 
it is of course all right. Even in that case the likeness 
should be returned if the engagement should by any mis- 
understanding cease. If this little paragraph should micet 
the eye of any young girl who is about to give her photograph 
to a gentleman acquaintance, let her know that the remarks 
made by many young men, when together, concerning what 
is perhaps on her part a piece of ignorance or imprudence, 
would, if she heard them, cause her cheeks to crimson wit 

shame and anger, ‘‘ Were it a sister of ours,” we have often 


said, ‘‘ were it a sister of ours ;” but that not being Se ser! 


ve her 


wl 


we give this advice to anybody's sister who needs oa 
anxiously desiring that she should at all times pres? 
dignity and self-respect, 
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‘ c he on Grumbler oes 


(Being Occasional Letters to my Nephew, in Anticipation of 
his Marriage.) 
<>. 


XIV.—On tHE Cyoiczr or NAMES. 
\ Y DEAR REGINALD,—“ What’s in a name?” it 


has been asked ; and perhaps you are amongst those 
who think that a rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. But, on the other hand, to give a dog a bad 
name is to ruin him. Do you suppose that names are of 
no importance? Name your first son, then, Caligula or 
Judas. I know a Judas who is fortunately named John 
—fortunately, because if he were called by his own name 
the effect would be too startling. As for the Caligulas, 
if they can only contrive to be called Melancthon or 
John Howard, they will always be gladly received as vice- 
presidents of the Repression of Cruelty to Animals 
Society. A man may even be baffled by his name, and a 
certain tinge be given by it to his reputation. Coleridge 
called Charles Lamb ‘“‘ gentle,” not, Iam sure, from any 
thing in his writings, but because of his name. Charles 
and Lamb is a most innocent mingling. Suppose that 
the fiery Jonathan Swift had been called Charles Lamb, 
what awful confusions we should have fallen into! And 
what would have happened if Mr. Spurgeon had been 
named for Thackeray’s Reverend Lemuel Whey? Would 
he ever have filled his tabernacle? Would it have been 
possible to persuade people that the Reverend Lemuel 
Whey was a powerful preacher ? 

So, you see, there is some real reason for calling, as is 
done in hard-drinking America, for instance, a grog-shop 
the sampleroom. The nature of the thing is not really 
changed, and there is no actual deception ; but perhaps 
they, as we, don’t wish always that things should be 
called by their right names. Names have their own cha- 
racters ard associations, and they impart them to what 
they cover. A name is often a mask. The child’s motlter 
draws on a mask of a wolf’s face, and instantly the poor 
child shrieks with terror, although he sits upon his 
mother’s knee, and hears his mother’s voice beneath the 
silly pasteboard. When Miss Stewed Prune calls a leg a 
limb we all know that she means leg, and although some 
of us smile when she says limb, some of us would blush 
if she said leg. But do you suppose she objects to saying 
roast leg of mutton? Or take another very extreme 
instance, my dear Reginald? Which dentist do you 
think that your cousin Annabel would prefer, the one 
who proposes to dig out the r-tt-n part of her tooth, or 
the other who suggests that it is desirable to remove the 
caries or affected part? Yet again, the same sensitive 
Annabel would read without a pang, in the Paradise 
Lost :— 

His cattle must of rot and murrain die ; 
and with a deep sense of delight Tennyson’s line— 
The moist, rich smell of the rotting leaves. 

It is thus association that gives words their truest 
significance. Suggesting one association, a word is lovely ; 
suggesting another, it is odious. 

Do you quarrel with the illusion? Would you really 
prefer that Mr. Nickleby should look the curmudgeon 
that he is, and that our dental friend should have no dis- 
cretion in adjectives? Would you like to see over every 
public-house ‘‘ drunkards made here,” instead of ‘‘ choice 
wines, pure as imported ” (just as pure I have no doubt). 
Think for a moment, my friend, how much of life is 
illusion of many kinds? Turn your head upside down 
and look at the landscape. “Tis the same scene, and the 
eyes are unchanged. But what a different effect! You 
stand upon the plain of Marathon ; it is dirt, and turf, 
and stones; no more. Or you bring home a jar of the 
water of the Jordan, or a flower from the margin of the 
Avon. Are they perceptibly different from the dirt and 
water at your door? No, not perceptibly ; but there is 
yet an infinite difference. Your imagination has touched 
them. They are enchanted earth, and magic water. Life 
is surely pleasanter because of the value that is imaginative 
only.—Yours ever, AN OLD BAcHELOR. 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to giveit a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make thaf other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like’ the Queen’s laundress, it is the 
finest Starch they ever used. 


Fancy Dressrs.—Z. SIMPsoN and Company invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 43d., 63d., 
Ae 8id., 10Zd., and 123d.. per yard. <A special lot of Lustrine 

pacas in all colours, 6d. per yard, worth 9$d.—Z. Simpson and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. - 65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 58), 
Farringdon-street, E. C, 


Perhaps the best mode of replying to the difficult question of the 
selection of a sewing machine will be to invite attention to the 
Sewing Machine Depot of Messrs Smith and Co., 4, Charles-street, 
Soho-square, where may be seen and worked all the hand and 
treadle machines by the most noted makers. Smith and Co. sell 
machines at the manufacturers’ prices, and will exchange any 
machine sold by them within one month without charge for use. 
At this depét a lady can inspect the various machines, and select 
the one best suited for her requirements, 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW, at Oxford, brought many 
objects together of special interest to materfamilias, Almost the 
first attraction to every lady was the Canadian Washing, Wringing, 
ie Mangling Machine ‘ingeniously combined, exhibited by 
een Abell, and Co., of Shrub-hill, Worcester, _ This perfect 
Ae Srantien a Srcertic boon, as it minimises the fatiguing labour 
tees thisiktens eaeles a Jaundress to cleanse « larger quantity of 
siore MRE Sates -work, as one of the sma? machines will wash 
soained “GavEREI eae at one operatiow. ‘The invention has 
Toanries everywhere” —S has been introduced into numberless 
facility of aseslittlates Its chief recommendations are extreme 

acuity’ licit ae exercise being needed by the operator, and the 
great simplicity of its construction rendering derangement aimost 
impossible, and reparation easy and inexpensive, This admirable 
machine being unev™.versome, it will stand in any corner out of the 
way when -vewanted. A heavy blanket can be quickly and tho- 
roughly cleansed by it, as well as any delicate article, without injury 
to the fabric. Even pearl buttons are preserved from damage by 
the provision of India-rubber rollers, an advantage giving this 
machine a decided superiority. Every household should adopt this 
economiser of time and money, and lessener of human toil,— 


Morning Post, 


The Mouseherper, 


COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


BREADCRUMES.—Be very careful that no piece of bread, that 
can be used, is wasted. Gather all waste or broken pieces, 
put them in a clean dish, and set in the oven after the cook- 
ing for the day is done, leaving the door open that the pieces 
may not burn. When thoroughly dried roll them fine on a 
board, and with a rolling-pin kept expressly for the purpose, 
as it makes a pastry board and pin rough to roll any hard 
substance, Sift the crumbs through a colander, and keep 
them in a stone pot, in a dry place, covered closely, or put in 
a linen bag and hang up ina cool place. They are excellent 
to use in cooking many things, as well as for stuffing, and you 
canuot save too large a quantity. If well dried and properly 
aired they will keep a year, and be as sweet as when first 
rolled, and, aside from the economy, are a great convenience. 

Vrau Loar (AMERICAN).—Three pounds of veal cutlet, a 
quarter of a pound salt pork, chopped very fine. Three 
Boston crackers, rolled fine; three well-beaten eggs, one 
wineglass claret or currant wine, half a cup of tomato catsup, 
five ripe tomatoes, if in season, or a teacup of canned 
tomatoes ; one onion chopped fine, if not disagreeable ; juice 
and chopped peel of one orange, or lemon, whichever is 
most palatable ; one small teaspoonful each of pepper, cloves, 
sweet marjoram, sage and salt. Mix these all very tho- 
roughly with meat, and mould into a loaf. Place in a drip- 
ping-pan, cover the top with cracker crumbs, and bake three 
hours. While baking keep some butter and water hot on the 
side of range and baste the loaf with it, often and very tho- 
roughly, Let it stand ina cool place till the second day 
before cutting, Excellent as a relish for breakfast or tea. 

Macaroxr (AMERICAN).—Boil four or five ounces of mac- 
aroni in water till tender—about twenty minutes. Mix a 
dessertspoonful of flour with a tablespoonful of butter ; add 
slowly half a teacupful of cream, half a teaspoonful of mus- 
tard; the same of salt, pepper, and half the quantity of 
cayenne, and four ounces of rich cheese, grated. Stir all 
together, and boil ten minutes. Drain all the water from the 
maccaroni, and pour this dressing over it; boil five minutes 
and serve, or bake till a nice brown, and serve hot, in either 
case. 

CHEESE AND ITs UsrEs.—Without great care, there is 
danger of much waste after a rich cheese is cut, and part sent 
to the table daily. If servants are allowed to cut it, waste 
would seem inevitable ; but if the mistress looks. after the 
cheese, there are many nice relishes to be made from the 
crumbs and dried pieces. We will give a few :— 

Cheese Toast.—Take five tablespoonfuls of rich cheese, 
grated, (the ‘crumbs’ and dry bits are as good as if cut for 
this purpose from the cheese)—mix with it the yolk of one 
egg, four ounces of grated bread, and two tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Beat it allin a mortar—a marble one, if you have 
one—adding a dessertspoonful of mustard, and a little salt 
and pepper. Toast some slices of bread, lay the paste upon 
them quite thick ; put it into the oven for a few minutes, and 
send it to the table hot. 

Cheese Omelet.—Butter a deep dish ; cover the bottom with 
cheese crumbs, or thin slices; place upon this thin slices of 
bread, well buttered, a little red pepper and mustard, then 
another layer of cheese ; beat the yolk of an egg in a cup of 
cream, and pour over it; place it immediately in the oven; 
and bake till nicely browned. Serve hot, or it will be tough. 

Cheese Straus.—Quarter of a pound of puff paste, and a 
quarter of an ounce of good cheese, grated very fine, a littie 
salt and cayenne pepper mixed with it. Sprinkle the cheese, 
salt, and pepper over the paste, and roll it out two or three 
times. Cut the paste into narrow strips about five inches 
long ; bake in a slow oven, and serve very hot. 
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LEGENDS OF THE ROSE. 


HE rose appears to have always been a favourite flower, for 
T we find allusions to it in the literature of all languages 
and of all times. 

Among the ancients it was the symbol of secrecy ; and 
garlands of the flower were often suspended at their enter- 
tainments, as a token that nothing said or done there was to 
be made public. Hence, probably, the phrase, ‘‘under the 
rose,” from the Latin sub rosa, signifies, privately or in secret. 

In its native state the rose has but five petals, and these are 
of a delicate pink ; but by cultivation the number of leaves is 
greatly multiplied, so that we hear of the ‘‘ hundred-leaved 
rose.” I have, however, counted the petals of these roses 
frequently, and never found more than eighty-six on one 
flower, often less. 

Culture has also added a great variety of hues to the rose, 
and we find them of almost every shade, from the faintest 
tinge of pink to the gorgeous crimson, white, yellow, and blue ; 
and China confesses to a black rose, which was formerly sup- 
posed to be produced only by those libellers of nature, artificial 
Hower makers. 

From different sources we have collected the following 
legends respecting this flower, which, in the Garden of Eden, 
is said to have been white only until Eve tasted of the for- 
bidden fruit. When the roses saw her do this, it is said they 
blushed for shame, in every shade, from the faintest damask 
to burning red ; and ever since there have been all the lively 
tints that we see. 

A different story, however, is told, which denies that there 
were ever any roses at all in the world until, on a certain 
time, in Bethlehem, there was a beautiful young girl who was 
charged with a crime, and sentenced to be burnt to death. 
They led her into a field, and piled faggots around her, and 
set them on fire. But she, being innocent, prayed while they 
were burning that some wonderful thing might take place, to 
show that she was innocent. And this is what happened : 
All the faggots which were already on fire were changed into 
bushes full of red roses, and those which had not kindled 
turned to white ones, also full of flowers. ‘And these,” says 
an ancient writer, ‘‘ were the first rose-trees and roses, both red 
and white, that ever any man saw.” And the country where 
this was done abounds with them to this day. 

Another story accounts for the variegated kinds. Once 
there were, as every reader is aware, thirty years of miserable 
civil war in England, growing out of a quarrel between the 
two families of York and Lancaster about the right to the 
throne. Each party had a symbol to be known by. The 
house of Lancaster chose a red rose, which was worn by all 
its adherents ; upon which that of York took a white one. 
So famous did these emblems become that the war was known 
all over Europe as the ‘‘ War of the Roses.” The long strife 
ended at last by a marriage between a son and daughter of the 
rival families. And now comes the marvellous part of the 
story ; which is, that after this red and white roses appeared 


growing on the same bush. Sometimes they were almost ese 
white or unmixed red, but usually striped, mottled, or speck’é 
in various and beautiful ways. And a rose, quite pear ne 
old-fashioned gardens, has been called, to this day, 

** York and Lancaster rose.” ve 
The legend of the Cherokee rose is as pretty as the flowe 
itself. An Indian chief of the Seminole tribe was taken 
prisoner by his enemies, the Cherokees, and doomed to 
torture, but fell so seriously ill that it became necessary 10 
wait for his restoration to health before committing him to MP 
fire. And as he lay prostrated by disease in the cabin of a 
Cherokee warrior, the daughter of the latter, a young, dark- 
faced maid was his nurse. She fell in love with the young 
chieftain, and wishing to save his life, urged him to escape > 
but he would not do so unless she would flee with him. She 
consented. But before they had gone far, impelled by regret 
at leaving home, she asked permission of her lover to return 
for the purpose of bearing away some memento of it. So, 
retracing her footsteps, she broke a sprig from the white rose 
which climbed up the poles of her father’s tent, and preserv1D8 
it during her flight through the wilderness, planted it by the 
door of her new home in the land of the Seminoles. And from 
that day this beautiful flower has always been known betweeD 
the capes of Florida and throughout the Southern states by the 

name of the Cherokee rose. 


Correspondence, 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters 0 
correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Ep. L.O.P.] 


INCONSTANCY AND BREACH OF PROMISE. 
To the Editor of the Lapvy’s Own Paper. 


Sir,—Now that scarcely a week passes without an action 
for breach of promise of marriage—mostly instituted, too, by 
ladies—being reported in the newspapers, may I crave a 
corner of your valuable journal for a few thoughts on the 
whole subject that I have seen recently recorded, and should 
like to submit to the earnest consideration of your numerous 
readers of both sexes? 

Absence produces a good deal of inconstancy by merely in- 
ducing reflection. When all the excitement and mystery of 
lovemaking is to the fore, the young people have not time to 
look round and examine their position. Their immediate care 
is about smuggling letters and hastily-snatched kisses, about 
stolen interviews and tender leave-takings. The business of 
lovemaking takes up a good deal of time—that is to say, if 
you go into it with the wild gusto of seventeen and twenty- 
one. Even when there is no angry parent to keep the lovers 
apart, common deceucy demands that they shall not be al- 
ways together. Society has its claim on both Corydon and 
Phyllis, much as both these young people detest society and 
try to avoid its claims. If Phyllis must accompany her petu- 
lant grandmamma to church, be sure that Corydon is in some 
distant pew. There will be no sleeping during sermon on the 
part of these two. There will be little stolen glances and 
tender looks ; and the chances are that Phyllis will so far 
forget herself and the place she is in as to raise the tips of her 
two small fingers (in the most discreetly cautious fashion, 
while the charming little hypocrite pretends to be listening 
attentively to the sermon) to her lips; and Corydon will be 
beside himself with joy. If Phyllis goes with a party to the 
opera, you will find Corydon in the stalls, covertly looking up 
at the box. Indeed, he devotes his whole life to dogging her 
footsteps ; and she knows it, and likes it ; while the two little 
cheats, when they meet, will profess not to have seen each 
other for such a long time, and be formally courteous, to the 
delight of Phyllis’s prudent mamma. 

All this mystery and romance is the very charm of love ; 
and while it is possible, nothing else is heeded by them. But 
suppose that Corydon is compelled to join his ship, and goes 
away for a couple of years; Phyllis then becomes able to 
see what it all means. In the first place, her lover is a 
younger son, with very remote chances of ever being able to 
keep a house over his head, considering that he is now only 
a second-lieutenant. Then she remembers that he is some- 
what hasty in temper, and, to other people than herself, 
sometimes insufferably rude. Again, it is well known that 
nearly all the male members of his family have died of 
delirium tremens—which of itself is a consideration, Not 
only do such reflections cause her to ponder over the situation, 
but in the interval of his absence she is every day growing 
wiser. She begins to see what are the true requirements for 
that long life partnership she was about to enter into so heed- 
lessly ; she begins to learn that life cannot consist of lovers’ 
interviews ; and that there are nobler characteristics in a man 
than the ability to arrange a meeting by bribing a servant. 

But even though she treasures her affection, and resolves 
to be faithful to her absent lover, it is only too probable that 
she may see him with other eyes when he returns home. Just 
on the verge of womanhood a girl gains a dozen years’ exper!* 
ence in every twelve months. She is wiser than when he left ; 
she has seen other men and compared them. Perhaps he 
returns with his qualities more strongly marked ; she sees 
with dismay that a marriage with him will only be productive 
of misery to both. In such a case is not inconstancy her 
obvious duty? To enter into a marriage with apprehension, 
and perhaps dislike, merely because she, as an inexperience 
girl, pledged herself to do so, is at once a blunder and a 
crime. The truth may be bitter to both of them ; but it 18 
better to be told at once.—Yours, &c., 

AN INTERESTED LOOKER-ON. 


THE MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL. 
To the Editor of the Lavy’s OWN PaPER. 


_ Dear Sir,—May I beg the insertion of a letter on this 
important subject that has been prepared by Miss Becker for 
the leading journal ?—Yours truly, UNPROTECTED. 


Sir,—Will you allow me a little space for a protest against 
the manner in which the Lords have dealt with the Married 
Women’s Property Bill? Pretending to accept its principle, 
they have annihilated it. "i =a 

The Bill, as it was sent up to the Peers, secure Ree marrie 
Women possession of all property that mens rit 
whether gained by the exercise of their andnstey or skill, or 
accruing to them under the laws which gover e Req uialtion 
of property by men. It did this by the simp @ oad compre- 
hensive enactment that a married woman wou old all ae 
real and personal estate in all respects as if she had continue 
unmarried. This provision was applicable to all and intellee 
gible to all. It also avoided the insidious suggestion te) 
divided family interest inveived in the notion that any 
property owned by a wife must needs be settled for her 
‘separate use.” his odious phrase has arisen from the 
erat of securing rich wives against the operation 0 
the Common Law. Butit would be a grave misfortune to 
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extend this mischievous provision of ‘separate use” into 
every household in the Kingdom. Simple ownership implies 
nothing of separation of interests. Perhaps there are few 
women who would quite like to marry a man who had taken 
care to have a large portion of his estate settled ‘for his 
separate use,” though they would not wish to deprive them of 
one penny of it. Married men are allowed to own their 
property without this ugly condition. We ask the same 
freedom for married women. We ask the Legislature, instead 
of extending the clumsy device by which the: rich evade the 
Common Law to the homes of the poor, to take the simple 
course of abolishing the law itself, and with it the cumbrous 
provisions which have grown out of the effort to evade it. 

We object to the Bill which the Lords have substituted for 
that which passed the Commons— 

1. Because it perpetuates an unjust law, and extends a 
mischievous rule originally framed to evade that law. 

2, Because the protection it offers is inadequate to meet the 
necessities of the case. 

3. Because it frees a husband from liability for his wife’s 
debts contracted before marriage, whilg handing over to him 
her property and earnings before marriage. 

4, Because it applies the complicated rules and decisions of 
the Equity Courts respecting the separate property of a wife 
to sums of the most trifling amount, and enables husbands 
and wives to put each other in the county courts to deter- 
mine whether any particular portion of a wife’s estate is sub- 
ject to the control of the husband. 

5. Because in most of its provisions as regards property it 
is a ‘permissive Bill,” and does not come into operation un- 
less a woman goes through a formal process of application as 
regards each separate portion of her estate. 

6. Because its provisions are unintelligible without the aid 
of a lawyer. 

An accomplished lady writes to me :— 

‘«‘ What really is the practical effect of Clauses 2, 3, 4, and 
5? After reading them over many times I am not quite satis- 
fied what it is, and what, then, are more ignorant women to 
do? Lhate the Bill more and more. Ts it not shocking that 
in the nineteenth century we should be asking in vain for 
justice ?” 

It would be a parallel case to their treatment of the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Bill if the Select Committee to which 
the Peers have referred the University Tests Bill were to 
report it with the clauses struck out which abolished the 
principle of religious tests, and others introduced providing 
that under certain conditions any one might obtain personal 
exemption from their operation. Were this done no one 
doubts that the original Bill would be sent back to their 
Lordships for further consideration. The women of England 
are anxiously waiting to see whether the House of Commons 
will allow their deliberate verdict to be overruled by a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords. Women have made during 
the past session an appeal to the Legislature for the removal 
of the disabilities which exclude them from the right to 
influence its decisions. That appeal was rejected, and one of 
the grounds of this rejection was the allegation that the 
interests of women were better cared for while they were 
deprived of political rights than they would be if they had 
votes. The House of Commons has now the opportunity of 
justifying this plea. Let tiem show that they care as much for 
the establishment of principles which they have declared to be 
just in regard to women as if the Bill concerned the welfare of 
men. If they will make the same resistance to encroachments 
on the principle of the Married Women’s Property Bill as 
they doubtless would in the case of the University Tests 
Bill, they will, without affecting the justice of the claims of 
women to representation, destroy one of the strongest practical 
reasons for pressing it. If they do not, their neglect will 
strengthen us in renewed efforts to obtain those electoral 
rights which all classes in this realm deem essential for the 
protection of their interests and the securing of just and im- 
partial laws.—Yours respectfully, 

LypiA E, Becker, 


THE SOUND OF LITTLE FEET. 


By GEORGE COOPER. 


OT winds that sigh on Summer eves, 

Nor the silken stir 

And rustle of the tasseled sheaves, 
Nor softened whir 
Of wood-bird’s wing, 
Nor anything 
Of sky or earth : 

Ah, none of these are half so sweet 

As the sound of little feet. 


For ever eloquent and gay 
Is the pattered fall, 
Throughout the longest, darkest day 
Most musical ! 
No thought, no care 
Young feet ensnare ; 
For ever rings, 
For ever sings 
Round all the world, with restless beat, 
The sound of little feet. 


In that sad home where Death has gone, 
Where the mother’s eyes 
Behold no more her darling one ; 
Where tears and sighs 
Are all that live, 
Grief cannot give 
A drearier pain 
While Time shall reign, 
Than the void which makes life incomplete— 
No sound of little feet, 


Lyric of love, so soft, so dear ! 
Wert thou heard in vain, 
Where the blessed Saviour’s listening ear 
Caught up the strain 
Of melody? 
Still unto thee 
Delights I owe 
Each step I go, 
By mossy lane or busy stre et, 
Dear sound of little feet. 


oOo 

Mr. E. L. Exuiort, the well-known Draper at 334, Bethnal-green 
road, writes, July 6, 1869: ‘£ found your Pain Killer in universal 
use in California, particularly for diarrhoea, dysentery, &c., and I 
never knew it fail t> zive relief. On one occasion, working in the 
mines, I tec nearly all the fiesh from one of my fingers. I wrapped 
it up as well as I could in a cloth saturated with your Pain Killer, 
and was able to resume my work in three days afterwards.—To 
Perry Davis & Son, London,” 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Gey 
Gouri uD Lets, 


—_--—__ 


LAE C.0-U.R-I. 


THE QueEN and Princess Louise, attended by Viscountess 
Clifden, drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon last 
meek Prince Arthur accompanied Her Majesty upon horse- 

ack. 

Her Majesty walked in the grounds on the Wednesday 
morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. Princess Beatrice 
also went out. 

The Hon. Harriet Phipps succeeded the Hon. Florence 
Seymour as maid of honour in waiting, and Colonel the Hon. 
Arthur Hardinge, C.B., succeeded Colonel Ponsonby as 
equerry in waiting. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out on Wednesday 
afternoon, attended by the Hon. Harriet Phipps, and Her 
Majesty walked in the grounds on Thursday morning, with 
Princess Louise and Prince Arthur. Prince Leopold drove 
out, attended by Mr. Duckworth. 

The Queen and their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise, 
Prince Arthur, and Princess Beatrice, attended by the Ladies 
and Gentlemen in Waiting, embarked on board Her Majesty’s 
yacht Alberta on Thursday afternoon, and, after witnessing 
the regatta at East Cowes for some time, steamed into the 
roads, and went on board Her Majesty’s ship Royal Sovereign. 
Her Majesty returned to Osborne at half-past seven o'clock. 

On Friday morning the Queen went out in the grounds, 
accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince Arthur and Princess 
Beatrice also went out. 

In the afternoon the Queen went out, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, and Her Majesty walked in the grounds on 
Saturday morning with Princess Louise. Prince Arthur and 
Princess Beatrice also went out. 

His Serene Highness the Prince of Teck dined with the 
Queen and the Royal Family on Friday, Viscountess Joce- 
lyn arrived on a visit to Her Majesty. Prince and Princess 
Philip of Wurtemburg and the Prince of Leiningen visited 
the Queen and remained to luncheon. 

The Queen drove out on Saturday afternoon, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, Viscountess Jocelyn, and Viscountess 
Clifden. Princess Louise and Prince Arthur rode, and Prince 
Leopold drove out. 

On Sunday morning the Queen and_their Royal Highnesses 


Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Princess Beatrice at- , 


tended Divine Service at Osborne. The Rey. R. Duckworth 
officiated. 

On Monday morning the Queen walked out, accompanied 
by Princess Louise and Prince Arthur. Princess Beatrice 
also went out, 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice and Viscountess Clifden. Colonel the Hon. 
A. Hardinge was in attendance upon horseback. Prince 
Leopold drove out, attended by Mr. Duckworth. On the 
Tuesday morning Her Majesty walked in the grounds, accom- 
panied by Princess Louise and Prince Arthur. Subsequently 
the Queen held a council, at which were present the Earl de 
Grey and Ripon, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Viscount 
Halifax, and the Right Hon. Robert Lowe. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, with Prince Albert 
Victor, Prince George, and Princess Louise, attended by the 
Hon. Mrs. Hardinge, General Sir William Knollys, Lieutenant- 
Colonel fllis, and Mr. Knollys, returned to Marlborough 
House on Tuesday night last week from Denmark. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on the Wednesday, at- 
tended by the Hon. Mrs. Hardinge. 

On the Thursday the Princess of Wales drove out, attended 
by the Hon. Mrs. Hardinge. The Duke of Cambridge visited 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Friday, attended by the 
Hon. Mrs. Hardinge, and visited the Duchess of Cambridge 
at Kew. 

On Saturday the Princess of Wales drove out, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. Hardinge, and on Sunday the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, with the Hon. Mrs. Hardinge and Lieut.- 
Colonel Ellis in waiting, attended Divine Service at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s. The service was performed by the Rev. 
the Sub-Dean and the Rev. J. V. Povah. Anthem, ‘Oh, 
that I knew ”—Professor Bennett. Mr. George Cooper pre- 
sided at the organ. ‘The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
the Sub-Dean from St. Luke ii. 14. 

On Monday evening the Prince and Princess of Wales, with 
Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, and Princess Louise, 
attended by the Hor. Mrs. Hardinge, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ellis, and Mr. Knollys, left Marlborough House on a visit to 
the Earl and Countess of Kinnoul at their seat, Dupplin Castle, 
Perthshire, en route for Abergeldie Castle, Aberdeenshire. 


According to the most recent arrangements, the Queen and 
Royal Family will leave Osborne on the 17th inst., reside at 
Windsor Castle until the 19th, and then proceed to Balmoral, 
arriving on Saturday, the 20th. The Prince and Princess 
Christian will not accompany Her Majesty on this occasion, 
but will remain at Malvern two months longer, but their 
children will follow Her Majesty about a week later. 

Saturday being the twenty-sixth anniversary of the birth- 
day of the Duke of Edinburgh, the day was observed at 
Windsor with the customary honours. Merry peals_were 
rung from the bells of St. George’s Chapel and St. John’s 
Church, and royal salutes were fired in the Long Walk, and 
also from the royal frigate on Virginia Water and at Fort 
Belvedere. ae 

Mr. G. E. Ewing, sculptor, had the honour of a final sitting 
on Monday for a bust of his Serene Highness the Prince of 
Teck, which, with busts of Prince Adolphus and Princess 
Victoria Mary, the children of the Prince and Princess Mary 
of Teck, he has just completed. 


—_— 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Lord Carington intends to pass several weeks in Scotland 
during the grouse shooting. 

Lord and Lady Carew have left their residence in Belgrave- 
square for Castleborough, county Wexford, for the season. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Blandford left town on 
Saturday for Leamington Spa, on a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Abercorn. 

The Earl and Countess of Ducie and family have left their 
residence in Belgrave-square for Tortworth Court, near 
Wooton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, for the season. 
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The Countess Dowager of Ellesmere has gone to Burwood- 
park, Surrey, for the autumn. 

The Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley and Hon. Colonel 
Stanley bave left town for Paris, en route to Switzerland. 

The Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and family have left 
their residence in Grosvenor-square for Wentworth House, 
near Rotherham, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess Howe have left town for Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, for a few weeks. 

Sir John Ramsden, Bart., M.P., and Lady Gwendolin 
Ramsden have gone to the hon. baronet’s shooting-box, Ard- 
verikie Lodge, Inverness-shire, for the shooting season. ~ 

The Duchess Eleanor of Northumberland has left town for 
a tour in Wales, after which her grace goes to Stanwick-park, 
Yorkshire, for the autumn. 

Lord and Lady Penrhyn and the Hon. Misses Douglas- 
Pennant left Mortimer House yesterday for Penrhyn Castle, 
their seat in North Wales, for the season. 

The Marquis of Salisbury left town on Saturday to join the 
Marchioness and family at Boulogne. 

The Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury and Ladies Ashley 
have left their residence in Grosvenor-square, for Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, to pass several wecks. ; 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge has left her 
residence at St. James’s-palace for Cambridge-cottage, Kew, 
for the autumn. 

Lord and Lady Sherborne have left Grosvenor-square for 
Sherborne-park, Gloucestershire, for the season. 

On Monday afternoon the Countess of Caithness, who died 
at Barrogill Castle on the 31st ult., was interred in Holyrood 
Abbey. On Saturday her remains were brought to Granton, 
by steamer, from Caithness, and were subsequently removed 
to Edinburgh. The outer coffin, which was mounted with 
rich velvet and silver, bore on a plate the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘The Right Hon. Louisa Georgiana, Countess of 
Caithness, died at Barrogill Castle, July 31, 1870, aged forty- 
three years.” 

The coloneley of the 14th Regiment is vacant by the death 
on Monday morning, of General Sir William Wood, K.C.B., 
K.H., at the advanced age of 88 years. 

Viscount and Viscountess Lismore have left town. for the 
Continent. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of C. Chichester, Esq., eldest son of Robert 
Chichester, Esq., of Hall, Devon, and Beatrice, eldest 
daughter of Sir Arthur Chichester, Bart., of Pulston, Devon, 
was solemnised on Tuesday last week at St. Peter’s, Sherwill. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. R. Beddow and 
Rev. H. B. Wrey. The bride arrived at a quarter past 
eleven, and was received at the door by her father and four 
bridesmaids—Miss Norah Chichester, Miss Amy Chichester, 
Miss Eveline Chichester, and Miss Geraldine Chichester. The 
bride was dressed in a rich gros grain, trimmed with tulle, 
fringe, and satin ; a wreath of orange blossom and jasmine, a 
tulle veil, and a handsome pearl necklace. 

The marriage of the Hon. and Rev. F. G. Pelham and the 
Hon. Alice Carr Glyn, postponed on account of a recent 
bereavement, was celebrated at St. Michael’s, Chester-square, 
by the Rev. the Master of the Temple and the Hon. and Rev. 
E. ©. Glyn, in the presence of a few of the nearest relatives. 

The marriage of Mr. William Martin Edmunds, of Wors- 
borough Hall, Yorkshire, to Miss Emily Frances Tichborne 
Hibbert, youngest daughter of Mr. and_ Mrs. Washington 
Hibbert, took place on the Wednesday at the Catholic Church 
of the Assumption, The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Father James Clare, 8.J. The bride was met at the church 
by eight bridesmaids. After the ceremony the party pro- 
ceeded to the family residence in Dover-street, where a 
sumptuous breakfast was laid for upwards of 100 in the grand 
ball-room. Shortly before three o’clock the newly-married 
couple left for the residence of the bride’s sister, Lady Gwen- 
doline Petre, Whitley Abbey, Warwickshire, to pass the 
honeymoon. The presents to the bride and bridegroom were 
most numerous and handsome. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between C. Waring, 
Esq., late M.P. for Poole, and Miss Julia Stewart Mackenzie, 
daughter of Mr. Stewart Mackenzie of Seaforth. 

We understand a marriage is arranged to take place between 
Mr. Henry Stourton, of Holme Hall, Yorkshire, and Miss 
Lydia Washington Hibbert, daughter of Captain and Mrs. 
Washington Hibbert, of 34, Dover-street. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Lieutenant 
Colonel Tupper, 50th Regiment, and Miss Christie, eldest 
daughter of the late Langham Christie, Esq, of Preston 
Deanery, Northamptonshire. 

A marriage bas been arranged between Mr. Walter Pen- 
nington Creyke, eldest son of Archdeacon Creyke, and Miss 
Caroline Lawes, only daughter of Mr. John Bennet Lawes, of 
Rothamsted-park, Herts. 

A marriage is arranged at Scarborough between Mr. 
Webberley and Miss Vansittart, daughter of Colonel Robert 
Vansittart. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Sir Windham Carmichael Anstruther, of 9, 
Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, and of 9, Rue Tour Notre Dame, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, in France, was proved in London, on the 
27th ult., by his relict, Lady Anstruther (his third wife), of 
Colville-square, Bayswater, the sole executrix, and to whom 
he has left the whole of his. personal estate in England and 
France.. His personalty in England was sworn under 2,0001. 

The will of the Right Hon. Louisa Mary Portman, the 
youngest daughter of Lord Portman (born 1834), was proved 
in London under 30,0007. personalty. 

The will of Mr. John Southerton Burn, of the Grove, 
Henley-on-Thames, grandson and heir-at-law of General 
Burn, R. A., was proved in London on the 15th ult., by Jane 
Burn, his relict ; Edward Hawes, the nephew of the said Jane 
Burn ; and the Rev. Henry Ralph Blackett, the testator’s 
cousin, the joint acting executors and trustees. The per- 
sonalty was sworn under 50,0002, The will is dated July 12, 
1860, with two codicils executed in 1865 and 1867. The 
testator died July 15, 1870. ‘There are several specific and 
pecuniary legacies to members of his family. He leaves his 
wife an immediate legacy of 100/. and the interest arising 
from his estate; and upon his youngest child attaming 
twenty-one, his sons, daughter, and wife are to take veste 
interests in certain specified portions of his estate. 1d 

The will of Henry James Laurie Stubbs, of Tyntexne es 
Chester, and of Manchester, was proved in London “Et fed 
26th ult., under 140,000. personalty. The will 38 e 
March 25, 1869. The testator has bequeathed to ld TFD00! “Pie 
Messrs. Stubbs and Markendale, each a legacy ° ¢ aaa al 
their trouble. He divides the residue of his Freee steathe 
his sons and daughters, leaving to each daug 
and to each son three-tentbs. 

Miss Charlotte Jackson (who 
was known as Miss Cubitt) has 
of Musicians. 


during her professional career 
jeft 3007. to the Royal Society 
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Seneval Debs of the Gileck, 


NDIAN Fema.e Epvucation.— His Highness the Jaharajah 
I of Puttiala has given 300/. to the Delhi Zenana Teachers’ 
Home. 

ATTEMPTED Wire Murper.—At the Manchester assizes on 
Saturday, before Mr. Baron Cleasby, Joseph Constantine, 
aged seventy-three, an old Waterloo pensioner, was convicted 
of attempting to cut his wife’s throat with a razor, and 
sentenced to eight years’ penal servitude. 

Caucur at Last.—A man namad Thomas, a labourer, who 
has for some time been indecently assaulting women of all ages 
and conditions on the mountains of Monmouthshire, was 
sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude by Baron Pigott, at 
the Monmouth assizes on Saturday. 

DEATH OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE METROPOLITAN BoArD 
or Works.—Sir John Thwaites, the chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, died on Monday night after a short 
illness. He was born in 1815, and was elected chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works in 1857, receiving the 
honour of knighthood in 1865. 

A Licut-FINGERED Nurse.—At the Lambeth police-court 
Mary Ann Self, a trained nurse, from the General Nursing 
Institute, in Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, was committed 
for trial on the charge of stealing various articles of jewellery 
from a lady named Simons, whom she had been sent out to 
nurse. Jane Green, the mother of Self, was also committed 
for trial for receiving the stolen property. 


A Woman ImprIsoneD FoR STEALING StIcKs. — The 
Torrington magistrates have this week sentenced a woman 
named Facey, of Tremington, to a week’s imprisonment for 
stealing twopennyworth of sticks belonging to the Hon. Mark 
Rolle. A policeman saw the woman taking the sticks. She 
pleaded guilty, and the magistrates had no alternative but 
to send her to prison. She was, however, allowed to take 
her infant with her. 

CHAPEL Royat, WHITEHALL.—The following gentlemen 
will be the preachers at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, during 
the present month : Sunday, August 14, morning and after- 
noon, the Rev. E. C. Hawkins, M.A., head master of St. 
John’s Foundation School, Clapton; Sunday, August 21, 
morning and afternoon, the Rev. E. C. Hawkins, M.A. ; 
Sunday, August 28, morning, the Rev. W. F. Erskine Knollys, 
M.A. ; afternoon, the Rev. Francis Garden, M.A., sub-dean 
of Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 


Caution To Lavy Tovurists.—A despatch has been re- 
ceived at the Foreign-office from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Calais, stating that he had been informed by the Special 
Commissary of Police at Calais, that during the war all 
persons landing in France, irrespective of age, sex, or 
nationality, are henceforth required to be furnished with a 
passport duly visé by the French authorities ; and that any 
person, even a woman, travelling alone, not provided with a 
passport duly visé, is liable to be stopped and sent back to 
England. The same rule applies equally to persons leaving 
France for England or elsewhere. 


A Lapy Founp Drownep.—An inquest has been held at 
Liverpool respecting the death of Rebecca Elizabeth Reade, 
aged thirty-nine, the wife of a manufacturing chemist in 
Wolverhampton. Mrs. Reade had been in a desponding state 
of mind for some time, and had twice attempted to commit 
suicide. She went to the Cornwallis-street Baths, and had a 
warm bath, and was subsequently found dead in the bath. 
Four bottles labelled ‘‘ Laudanum—Poison” were found in 
her dress pocket. The medical gentleman who was called in 
was of opinion that poison was not the immediate cause of 
death, though the taking of laudanum might by rendering the 
woman drowsy have caused her either to fall in the bath or to 
intentionally drown herself the more easily. 


TRADESMEN’S F'RaAvupDS.—At the Petty Sessions held at the 
Islington Vestry-hall last week, 109 summonses were returned 
against tradesmen using illegal weights and measures. Fines 
were inflicted in eighty-five cases, and in six cases the offen- 
ders got off by paying costs ; the other cases were adjourned. 
Of the 91 tradesmen, there were 34 licensed victuallers, 16 
chemists, 6 greengrocers, 5 butchers, 4 chandlers, 4 oilmen, 
4 marine-store dealers, 3 tobacconists, 2 plumbers, 2 cheese- 
mongers, 1 cat’s-meat dealer, 1 ham dealer, 1 iron merchant, 
1 ironmonger, 1 Vienna beerseller, 1 costermonger, 1 fish- 
monger, 1 saddler, 1 confectioner, 1 eating-house keeper, 
and 1 coal-dealer. The highest fine inflicted was 3/. 16s., in 
the case of a publican, and the fines and costs in the aggre- 
gate realised 60/. 9s. 6d., to which may be added the weights 
and measures seized. 


DEATH OF A WoMAN FROM EATING HER HAir.—Dr. Lan- 
kester has held an inquest on the body of Harriet Adams, 
aged twenty, who had died in St. Pancras Workhouse Infir- 
mary from the effects of eating her own hair. Dr. Ellis, 
medical officer of the infirmary, said the deceased was ad- 
mitted into the insane ward on the 9th December last, and 
died on July 30. She was imbecile, but nothing was known 
of her antecedents. He made a post-mortem examinaticn, 
and found embedded in the stomach and intestines a quantity 
of human hair, no doubt her own, and wool. The effect of 
this hair and wool had been to produce ulceration of the 
stomach, and cause death. The jury found that the woman’s 
death was produced by human hair found in her stomach, but 
how it got there they had no evidence to show. 


*“Woman’s Ricuts.”—A female aquatic contest at Glen- 
wood on Saturday (July 16), was an immense success. It 
was attended by thousands of spectators. The prize was a 
gold watch, offered by the Pittsburg Nonpariel Club. The 
two competitors stepped into their boats soon after four 
of orp and the sequel is thus given in a Pittsburg journal : 
‘‘Miss M‘Alice, a plump girl of sixteen, looked really beautiful 
in her jaunty little red jacket and white dress. Her costume 
consisted of a tight-fitting scarlet jacket without sleeves, a 
loose dress reaching to her knees, white tights, and high 
boots. Miss Lew was dressed somewhat similarly, with the 
exception that her dress was red, and she wore a white 
bodice with edging. _ The girls rowed leisurely out to the 
starting point. The river wag crowded with boats of ever 
description, and two-thirds of the skiffs of Pittsburg ca 
vicinity must have been present. Along the Glenwood bank 
stretched an immense crowd for nearly half a mile. WD 
was a large number of women present, apparently not the 
least interested spectators of the strange scene. At half-past 
four o'clock the word ‘go’ was given, and had el 
sounded over the river when Miss M‘Alice pulled er 
shooting her boat out like an arrow, by her shrewdness ea 
careful watching obtaining an advantage over her opponent. 
who was alittle slow about starting. But the cool, steady 
manner in which Miss Lew handled her oars, soon made it 
evident that she was capable of rowing a good race. Miss 


M‘Alice rounded her buoy-boat in six minrtes and ten } 
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seconds, from the time of starting, being seventy-five yards in 
advance of her opponent. Miss Lew, however, pulled away 
pluckily, apparently determined not to give up the race so 
long as there was the remotest chance of winning it. She 
rowed against fate, however, and came in at least 100 yards 
behind her opponent. The time made by Miss M‘Alice was 
eighteen minutes and fifty-four seconds. The distance was a 
mile anda half. The two ladies landed, and left the ground 
in their carriages amid the most enthusiastic cheers.” 


SuicipE or A LApy.—Dr. Hardwicke held an inquest on 
Tuesday at Paddington, respecting the death of Mrs. Emily 
Cohen Keoehn, the wife of a brewer, but living apart from 
him. Mrs. Harriet Eliza Bleack, of 45, Shirland-road, Pad- 
dington, said she had known the deceased seven years. She 
came to lodge with her last Saturday week. She had left her 
husband and intended going to Ireland. She was quite well 
on Saturday morning, but said to the witness, ‘‘ Harriet, I 
feel dull.” Mrs. Bleack told her to go for a walk, and she 
went upstairs to dress. On going upstairs shortly afterwards 
Mrs. Bleack found Mrs. Keoehn on the bed quite dead. She 
had washed and dressed. By the side of the bed was a bott'e 
and a letter. The bottle was labelled ‘‘ Poison.” The medical 
evidence showed that death was caused by prussic acid, and 
the jury returned 1 verdict of ‘‘ Suicide by taking prussic acid 
while in a state of temporary insanity.” 


DEATH OF A WOMAN FROM STARVATION.—Dr. Lankester 
has held an inquest at the College Arms, St. Pancras, on the 
body of Ann Wood, aged sixty-nine, who died in the St. 
Pancras Workhouse, on Saturday last, from starvation. 
Elizabeth Russell, daughter-in-law of the deceased, said that 
for the last six years she had not had sufficient food to eat, 
and during the last three years she had been allowed 2s. 64d. 
per week from the parish and 2s. 6d. from Mr. Hall, of 
Brunswick-square. She paid 2s. 9d. per week for the rent of 
a room, thus leaving her only 2s. 3d. to keep herself all the 
week. She had asked the deceased to go into the workhouse, 
but she would not. As she was very ill she went into the 
workhouse on July 8, and died on the 29th. The cause of 
death was exhaustion for want of proper feod, and being re- 
moved to the workhouse whilst in a dying state. The jury 
returned 2 verdict accordingly. 


Cuitp STEAEING.—On Monday, at the Wolverhampton 
Petty Sessions, a nurse, named Margaret Emma Hopley, in 
the service of Mr. George Oliver, gentleman, of Summerfield, 
in that borough, was brought up on remand, charged with 
stealing her master’s child, a boy eleven months old. The 
prisoner had been sent with the infant to the surgery of Mr. 
Pope, to be vaccinated, but she went away with it without 
presenting herself at the surgery. She absconded on Thurs- 
day week last, and every effort was made by the distressed 
parents, aided by the police, to trace her whereabouts. 
Happily, the case got into the local papers, and this led to 
the recovery of the infant and the arrest of the nurse at 
Bilston. She first said that she was a married woman, seek- 
ing a runaway husband, but afterwards confessed that she had 
stolen the child. She could give no motive for the offence, 
nor did she seem to know whither she was wandering. ‘It 
was my mother’s fault,” she said. The magistrate committed 
her for trial at the next borough quarter sessions. 


REMARKABLE Famity Picntc.—The Cornish Telegraph 
describes a remarkable picnic: The aged and worthy parents 
of a worthy St. Just family invited their children to join 
them in a picnic on the splendid cliffs known as Kenidjack 
Castle on Friday last, and the gathering was in many respects 
a memorable one. The united ages of the parents amounted 
to more than 160 years ; and the father, eighty-four years of 
age, with a face the picture of health and a flower in his 
button-hole, was evidently as youthful in spirit as any of them. 
The four suns and three daughters were all there and in good 
health. There had never been a death in the family. Most 
of the respective husbands and wives of these children, with 
a good proportion of grandchildren, were also present. Six 
of the company had travelled 300 miles and three others 
ninety miles to make up the party. The eldest son was fifty- 
three years of age, and the youngest thirty-flve; while the 
grandchildren present ranged from twenty-one years down to 
eleven months. 

BREACH OF PROMISE, WITH HEAvy DAmaAcrs.—A_ breach 
of promise case, in which judgment had been allowed to go 
by default, came before the Under-Sheriff’s Court for the 
assessment of damages. The plaintiff, Miss Josephs, is now 
only nineteen and a half years old, and the defendant, Mr. 
Myers, a sporting man, about forty-eight. The plaintiff, 
when she made the acquaintance of Mr. Myers, was working 
for Mrs. Solomons, an ostrich feather dealer, for 3s. 6d. 
a-week, Mr. Myers introduced himself to her friends as de- 
siring to marry her, said he made several thousands a-year, 
gave her expensive ornaments and 20/. to buy better clothes, 
and drove her about in his brougham. After the courtship 
had continued for some time, the defendant suddenly com- 
plained of the ungentlemanly treatment he received from Mr. 
Josephs, and, although the wedding-day was then fixed, never 
went near the lady again. No imputation was cast upon Miss 
Josephs’ character, and the defendant’s counsel urged that it 
was not a case for heavy damages. If Mr. Myers made thou- 
sands, he was on the turf, and lost thousands. The jury gave 
the plaintiff 1,5002. damages. 


A Too-Lovinc SWEETHEART.—A rather novel action for 
breach of promise of marriage was tried on Friday in the 
Preston Borough Court. The plaintiff, Miss Jemima Bowen, 
was a daughter of the widow of a Nonconformist minister, and 
for some years she lived with her mother in Preston. The 
defendant was a draper in that town. He addressed his suit 
to Miss Bowen, but for some time she would not entertain it. 
At length he prevailed, and they were engaged. In his sub- 
sequent letters he addressed her as ‘‘ My dear Jemima,” and 
it was arranged that they should be married in April, 1869, 
the courtship having commenced shortly after June, 1868. 
The plaintiff at length received from him a letter, in 
which he said they had better ‘‘come to a conclusion, except 
as friends.” Last December he married some one else. The 
defendant was called, and said that no definite arrangement 
for marriage was ever made between him and the plaintiff. 
On cross-examination he stated as his reason for breaking off 
the match that the plaintiff was very forward in courtship. 
She would throw her arms round his neck and kiss him, and 
invite him to this and the other, and tell him how she loved 
him, and on many occasions she would come close to him and 
sit on his knee ; he could not stand that. The jury gave the 
plaintiff 407. 

DANGER OF ADVERTISING FOR A Wire.—A_ disgraceful 
assault upon a ‘‘wife-seeker” took place recently at Kendal. 
It appears that a Manchester tradesman a short time ago 
advertised for a wife. A young gentleman of Kendal, seeing 
the advertisement, replied to it, and after a lengthened 
correspondence between them, in which ‘‘ cartes” were ex- 
changed, it was arranged that the Manchester tradesman 
should come over to Kendal to have an interview with his 
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‘adored one,” as he called the young gentleman in his 
letters. In pusuance of this arrangement, the wife-hunter 
started for Kendal, and on his arrival at the ‘‘trysting place” 
was captured by his ‘‘adored one” and about thirty other 
young gentlemen of the town, who ushered him into a room 
prepared for the purpose. He was then formally tried by a 
judge and jury, and, although defended, he was found guilty 
and sentenced to ‘‘stand” a dozen of sherry. During the 
trial he managed to break the window, and, ejecting his head, 
made some terrible and heartrending cries of ‘Murder ! 
Police!” He next jumped through the window. The crowd 
outside, on seeing him, immediately gave chase, and the 
victim of the sport, not being acquainted with the town, 
pursued his way to the river, and, on being closely followed 
by the mob, plunged through, and after a good ducking, 
landed on a place called ‘‘Goose Holme,” and hid himself 
under a bridge. He, however was again put off, and after a 
second chase was secured by the pursuers, who were about to 
tar and feather him, when he was rescued by the police and 
taken to the lock-up, where he was detained until the crowd 
had dispersed. 


THE OLD SAMPLER. 


ADED the square of canvas, 
And dim is the silken thread, 
But I think of white hands dimpled 
And a childish sunny head ; 

For hers in cross and in tent-stitch, 
In a wreath of berry and vine, 
She worked it, a hundred years ago, 

“ Elizabeth aged nine.” 


In and out in the sunshine 
The little needle flashed, 
And in and out on the rainy day, 
When the merry drops down plashed, 
As close she sat by her mother, 
The little Puritan maid, 
And did her piece on the sampler, 
While the other children played. 


You are safe in the beautiful heaven, 
“ Klizabeth aged nine,” 

But before you went you had troubles, 
Sharper than any of mine. 

Oh ! the gold hair turned with sorrow 

' White as the drifted snow, 

And your tears dropped here where I’m standing 

On this very plumed chapeau. 


When you put it away! Its wearer 
Would never need it more, 

By a sword thrust learning the secrets 
God keeps on yonder shore ; 

And you wore your grief-like glory 
You could not yield supine, 

Who wrought in your patient childhood 
“ Elizabeth aged nine.” 


Out of the way in a corner, 
With hasp, and padlock, and key, 
Stands the oaken chest of my fathers 
That came from over the sea, 
And the hillside herbs above it 
Shake odours fragrant and fine, 
And here on its lid is a garland 
To “ Elizabeth aged nine.” 


For love is of the immortal, 
And patience is sublime, 
And trouble a thing of every day, 
And touching every time ; 
And childhood sweet and sunny, 
And womanly truth and grace, 
Ever can light life’s darkest 
And bless earth’s loveliest place. 
M. E. Sonasrer. 


LaDIEs should remember Borwick’s Baking Powder received Two 
Gold Medals for its superiority over all other Baking Powders 
Eor making Puddings, Pies, and Tarts. Sold everywhere in 6d. 
and 1s, boxes, also 1d. packets. 


HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND Prt~s—Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, 
Swollen Glands, Hoarseness.—The two first diseases, from ae Very, 
changeable state of the weather, are at this time particaee yaho 
valent ; the mortality from which, according to the Repor goa 
Registrar-General, is far above the average. OR eee hich the 
glands, and sore throat invariably accompany weather The abrir 
thermometer indicates a variation {of thirty eer iHe Heated ra 
from scarlatina and diphtheria is vastly see ert 7 TTT at 
impure state of the air. From the attack t if ie patie fatines 
diseases no precautions will presets Pill aibithen is jeans 

; 4 
Holloway’s remedies at hand, the and ulceration. 


disastrous, for they check both fever 
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LADIES AND THE WAR. 


URING the brief sojourn of the Empress-Regent at St. 
D Cloud, her Majesty lived in great retirement. Her only 
companions were her neices, the Mdlles. d’Albe, Mdme. de 
Saulcy, lady of honour, and Mdlle. Lhermina, reader. The 
Empress received, several times during the day, telegrams 
from the Emperor and Prince Imperial, which her Majesty 
read with avidity. At five o’clock on Sunday morning, how- 
ever, the Empress hurried up from St. Cloud to the Tuileries, 
MM. Rouher and Schneider were summoned to meet her, and 
her Majesty issued the following proclamation: ‘‘ Frenchmen ! 
The opening of the war has not been in our favour. Our 
arms have suffered a check. Let us be firm under this re- 
verse, and let us hasten to repair it. Let there be among us 
but a single party, that of France ; but a single flag, the flag 
of our national honour. I come into your midst. Faitbful to 
my mission and to my duty, you will see me first where dan- 
ger threatens to defend the flag of France. I call upon all 
good citizens to preserve order ; to disturb it would be to con- 
spire with our enemies.—KucENIE, The Tuileries, August 7, 
cisean A.M.” 


The Queen of Prussia receives reports from Governor- 
General von Bonin daily at the palace at Berlin, and gives 
audiences to the Ministers and other distinguished persons, 
just as her Majesty was accustomed to do in 1866, when the 
King was in the field against the Austrians, Her Majesty 
resides at Berlin, as do all the Ministers. 


The following subscriptions from the ladies of the Orleans 
family to the Fund for Succuuring the Wounded were sent to 
MM. de Rothschild, of Paris, on the day after Saarbriick : 
The Countess de Paris, 10,000ir.; Duchess de Chartres, 
10,000fr.; Princess de Joinville, 20,000fr.; and, in remem- 
brance of the late Duchess d’'Aumale, 50,000fr. The last sub- 
scription was accompanied by the following letter: ‘‘ My 
dear Friend,—If the Duchess d’Aumale were yet in this world 
she would have been among the first to come to the aid of our 
wounded soldiers and of the families who have suffered from 
the war. In remembrance of her who is no more, send, I 
pray you, 50,000fr. to the national subscription.—Yours, &c., 
H. p’ORLEANS.” 


Notre-Dame-des-Victoires is crammed ail day with sad 
mothers and sisters praying for their sons and brothers gone 
to the war. 


A writer from Metz says: ‘‘I am afraid I must dispel the 
illusions of many of your readers as to French vivandieéres. 
Those one meets daily walking about the streets here, or 
selling eau-de-vie in camp, are very different from Mdlle. Patti 
in La Fille du Regiment. Coarse and sunburnt, they have 
very little poetry in their looks, though many of them carry 
the Legion of Honour for bravery in carrying drink and help 
to the wounded under fire.” 


There is increased activity observable at Chatham Dock- 
yard, and fresh hands are being entered at that establishment 
daily. On Monday a number of women were entered to be 
employed in the rope-making department, in tending the 
spinning jennies which are now employed in rope-making at 
Chatham Dockyard. 


A letter from Germany supplies us with the following 
records of the sad scenes to be witnessed between the depart- 
ing soldiers and their wives : We were told by some officers 
of a sad accident which had occured at the Potsdam Station. 
As a body of troops were leaving, their wives clung to them, 
making their final adieux. Even after the train was in motion 
they still held to their hands, and one poor woman, still hold- 
ing on, was pulled off her feet, and killed before her hus- 
band’s eyes. With a train which had left Berlin a few hours 
before our own, a similar catastophe had been prevented by 
the ingenuity of the station-master. The women clung so to 
their husbands that it was impossible for the train to move 
on. In vain the officers and officials implored them to niove, 
and so great was the excitement that the driver of the engine 
absolutely refused to turn on steam, saying that he would not 
be the cause of so great a loss of life. At last the station- 
master had three empty carriages added to the rear of the 
train, and told the poor women that the troops must move in 
order that another train might come up to the platform, but 
that if they would take their places they might go on to the 
next station, and there take the last farewell of their husbands. 
The women crowded into the carriages, and when they had 
taken their places, the couplings were quietly unfastened, and 
the train moved out of the station, leaving the carriages with 
the wives standing at the platform. 

The committee of German ladies in London have issued an 
appeal, of which the following is the more importaut part :— 

Tears will flow, widows and orphans will call for help, the 
wounded soldiers for assistance. It is woman’s noble mission 
to alleviate these sufferings. German countrywomen, who 
have found a second home in these happy islands, to your 
patriotism we appeal. Let us prove to our absent relatives, 
friends, and countrymen that we, though far away from home, 
have exerted ourselves to the utmost to relieve the misery and 
anguish that will surround them. With you we appeal to the 
well-known generosity of the English public. We entreat 
them, in the name of humanity and Christian charity, to 
assist us in soothing the sufferings of the wounded soldiers 
and the bereaved families. From the depths of our hearts we 
shall supplicate that God’s blessing may reward the cheerful 
giver. We, the undersigned, have formed a committee, with 
power to add to our number, to receive money and gifts of 
every description for the comfort of the wounded soldiers. We 
shall forward them immediately to the seat of war to soothe 
alike the sue of paeud and foe :— 

The Countess Bernstorff, North German Embassy : 
Therese Bernstorff, 9, Carlton House-terrace ; Barcas Hoo 
Schroeder, 145, Leadenhall-street, E.C.; Baroness William 
Schroeder, The Rookery, Nantwich, Cheshire ; Madame 
Ernest de Bunsen, Abbey Lodge, Regent’s-park, N.W. ; Mrs. 
Richard Brandt, Bavarian Consulate-General, Palmerston- 
buildings, Bishopsgate -street Within, E.C.; Mra. Max 
Muller, Park’s-end, Oxford ; Mrs. Andresen, 21, New Finchley 
road, N.W.; Mrs. Weber, 10, Grosvenor-street, W. ; Mrs. 
Walbaum, 7, Warwick-road, Upper Clapton, N.E. ” Trea- 
surers — Countess Bernstorff and the Baroness Henry 
Schroeder. Bankers—Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, Chapman, 
and Co., 16, St. James’s-street. 


Among other efforts being made to provide relief for the 
wounded soldiers of the French and German armies, we should 
mention that undertaken by Mrs. Cicely Collinson Hall. In 
an admirable letter to the 7'imes, this lady expounds her idea 
with such simplicity, and urges its utility in a spirit so earnest, 

hat she is certain to command the sympathy and co-operation 
f a large number of people. She says: ‘‘ Whether Prussians 


or Frenchmen may be in need of help in this lamentable war 
matters little to a neutral people, wishing only to give aid 
and succour to the wounded, and-as each little meed of help 
in the cause of charity must surely be of some use, no matter 
how small, it has occurred to me to solicit from all my friends, 
from each acquaintance, from every one, in fact, contributions 
of white linen rags for conversion into bandages.” Mrs. Hall 
intimates that the packages with which she may be entrusted 
will be equally divided, and half sent to each camp. She has 
written to the French Minister of War and to Count Bis- 
marck, offering them the bandages contributed. Count Bis- 
marck has gladly accepted the attempted aid. In a letter 
received from him, he says: ‘‘ Any materials of the said de- 
scription will be most thankfully received, and I shall take 
care to let our brave soldiers know that the hands of English 
ladies have been busy to alleviate the sufferings of the 
wounded.” Mrs. Hall further explains that Mr. Gardner, of 
453, Strand (opposite the Charing-cross station), has gra- 
tuitously placed one of his warehouse rooms at her disposal, 
to serve as a depdt for the collection, and she has arranged to 
send collecting vans round to the houses of any contributors 
who may write to her to say that they have some few rags, no 
matter how slight a quantity, for the service of charity. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’s Apvice To Lapigs.—A meeting 
has been held at Willis’s Rooms in support of the association, 
of which the Prince of Wales is president, for aiding the sick 
and wounded in time of war. The Duke of Manchester pre- 
sided, and among the speakers were Lord Shaftesbury, Mon- 
signor Capel, Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, M.P., Sir John Burgoyne, 
Sir Harry Verney, M.P., and Mr. Graves, M.P., while a 
number of ladies were present in the body of the Rooms. It 
was resolved to form a national society in this country for 
aiding sick and wounded soldiers in time of war, upon the 
rules laid down by the Geneva Convention of 1864; that the 
society should forthwith place itself in communication with 
Her Majesty’s Government in order to obtain official recogni- 
tion ; that the aid and assistance of the society should be 
given in the first instance to the sick and wounded of our own 
armies, should we unfortunately be engaged in war ; but that, 
should this country remain neutral, the aid should be given 
impartially between the sick and wounded of both belligerent 
armies. A letter was read from Miss Nightingale, in which 
she strongly urged the claims of the society upon public sup- 
port. Miss Nightingale added that were she not laid upon a 
bed of sickness, she would have gone out and done her best 
to nurse the wounded. It was stated that the Princess Chris- 
tian had promised to do everything in her power to further 
the objects of the association. The following extract from 
Miss Nightingale’s letter directly concerns ladies: ‘It is not 
unlikely that besides supplies in money and kind, personal 
service in field hospitals might be asked for. I have myself 
received an application, or rather an offer of acceptance, of 
war nurses, should such volunteer, from one whom we all 
love and revere, and who is now in the thick of the dreadful 
turmoil, There will probably be a demand for efficient nurses, 
beth men and women, and in this probability I would venture 
to say, from my own experience, that any who undertake 
such work must be not sentimental enthusiasts, but down- 
right lovers of hard work, If there is any work which is 
simple, stern necessity, it is that of waiting upon the sick 
and wounded after a battle—serving in war hospitals, at- 
tending to and managing the thousand and one hard, dry, 
practical details which nevertheless mainly determine the 
question as to whether your sick and wounded shall live or 
die. If there is any nonsense in people’s ideas of what 
hospital nursing is, one day of real duty will root it out. 
But are they capable of one day of real duty? There are 
things to be done and things to be seen which at once separate 
the true metal from the tinkling brass, both among men and 
women. And then come long, patient, unremitting, cease- 
less toil, anxiety, and responsiblity for those who can bear 
it. Let those who may wish to serve in this work examine 
and test their own motives and fitness. I feel compelled to 
say this, because we have no organisation and no nurses or 
other agents. But to those who can in any degree estimate 
the true greatness of the work and would wish to join in it I 
would say let them offer themselves....1f I could rise from my 
bed of illness, so as to be of any use, 1 should have before now 
been off to wherever the authorities would accept my services 
as most wanted.” 


LIST OF ARTICLES REQUIRED FOR SICK AND WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS, 

1, Lint (charpie)—to be made as follows: Out of clean 
white soft linen, neither too fine or too coarse, cut the linen 
into pieces about four inches square, unravel it, and mix the 
threads up softly, avoiding all knots or hard threads. 
Different qualities of linen must not be mixed, If any of the 
linen is at all soiled, wash it carefully in boiling water and 
soap; lint is only to be made with carefully washed and 
healthy hands, Any dirt or soiling of the threads from sores, 
however slight, may be fatal to the wounded. 

2. Small pieces of old linen, free from seanis or hems, 
not less than twelve inches square. 

3. Bandages—to be made of stout old linen, or new un- 
bleached shirting (calico). These must be cut or torn the 
selvage way of the thread, those of three yards in length to be 
an inch and a half wide; four yards, an inch and three 
quarters ; six yards, two inches ; eight yards, two inches and 
a quarter; ten yards, two inches and a half. The bandages 
mostly required are those from six to ten yards in length. If 
not tern iu one length, they may be joined with a strong flat 
herring-bone stitch. The edgesand ends must not be hemmed, 
nor any tapes added. ach bandage should be tightly and 
flatly rolled up and secured with a strong pin. Mark the 
length of each roll in ink on the outside. 

4, Bandages of the same description made of one length of 
fine new flannel. 

5. Three-cornered pieces of strong linen shirting (calico) or 
drill, not too heavy, cut diagonally out of squares of three to 
four feet. : 

6 comprises (a) square rags of old soft linen or calico, about 
one foot broad and one to three feet long; (b) the same in 
square yard pieces, without any holes, to be used for fomenta- 
tions. 

7. Whole or half very soft old linen bedsheets. 

8. Pillow-cases of strong linen or calico, partly open at one 
end ; (a) about one to one and a half feet broad, and two to 
three feet long ; to be filled only as required with straw ; (b) 
four inches broad, and two to two and a half feet long for 
sand. 

9. Nets, for head wounds, made out of coarse cotton 
thread, with a runner. 

10. Shirts—plain, cotton and flannel. 

11. Under- waistcoats, cotton and flannel, 

12. Socks, cotton and woollen. 

13. Drawers, cotton. 

14. Slippers. 

15. Towels. 

16, Blankets. 
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THE INVALID’S ROOM. 


OW deep and tender the love that hallows the place where 
some dear one is called to suffer through days of pain 
and weariness. The restless flow of life and joyous activity 
that fills the street, the place of business, and resort of pleasure 
beats only in gentle ripples against this door. Although the 
soul life may reach far beyond these walls and have visions 
and songs in the night, far more heavenly than come to 
those who know not the discipline of suffering, yet the sick are 
peculiarly affected by their surroundings. 

Make this room the most pleasant one in the house. Let 
choicest flowers lend their perfume and beauty. Adorn the 
wall with the best pictures you can get. There is no need of 
your being at great expense. Fill the room with those choice 
and simple luxuries and ornaments, doubly dear to the 
recipient because they express loving forethought and con- 
trivance. 4 

Study so to arrange everything that the entire effect shall 
be conducive to quietness and rest. Let the door shut care- 
fully as you enter, bringing the cheer of yourstrong healthy life, 
If your action and manner be gentle, your presence will not 
break jarringly upon the sensitive nerves, while your genial 
words and looks of strength will help the stricken one. 


B. 8. 


BRIDAL FLOWERS. 


N this country orange flowers are worn by a bride on her 
i] wedding-day, simply as an ornament, and signifying 
nothing in particular, except that she is a bride. In France, 
however, itis a matter of much importance, inasmuch as it is 
a testimonial of purity, not only of the bride herself, but of 
integrity and morality in the character of her relatives. In 
the Province of Franche Comté, its adornment is considered 
a sacred right, obtained by undoubted character, and as such 
proudly maintained. Should any act of imprudence in early 
life, implying even a suspicion of taint upon the chastity of 
the maiden be known, the use of the orange blossom is for- 
bidden ; indeed, should the female attempt to wear it on the 
occasion of her marriage, she would be encountered at the 
church door by the village lads, violently seized, and the 
emblem of purity degradingly torn from her hair. Nor would 
the ceremony be suffered to proceed until all trace of the 
flower thus profaned had disappeared from her person. 

In almost every village or small town in France, the bride 
entitled to wear the crown of orang? blossom has the beauti- 
ful certificate of her purity either framed or placed under a 
glass shade ; and it is religiously preserved, if possible, even 
through generations, as jan indisputable (testimonial of un- 
doubted character. The mother of an unnatural child never 
dares assume not only the orange-blossom crown, but even 
the white dress and veil, upon her wedding day, the habili- 
ments being considered to belong only to the pure. Should 
such an attempt be made, the most bitter ridicule, the most 
unmerciful sarcasms, would accompany her and her unfortu- 
nate husband to the altar. 


GADSHILL PLACE. 


AST week, as stated in another column, the house for 
many years the residence of the late Charles Dickens, 
and in which he expired, was sold at public auction. It ig 
needless to mention that it stands near the place which, three 
or four centuries since, must have been a nest of thieves, for 
it was honoured by William Shakespeare in being selected ag 
the scene of the robbery of unsuspecting travellers, and after- 
wards of the unsuspecting thieves themselves. The name of 
Gadshill is known to all who have known Jack Falstaff, 
and close to the ground just disposed of, and on the oppo- 
site side of the road from the house and garden, stands 
the old Sir John Falstaff Inn. The house stands at a 
short distance from the road, and is approached by a semi- 
circular drive terminating in two gates which open on the 
public road. Ascending four or five steps a porch is reached, 
through which you step into the entrance hall, to the right of 
which is the library. On the opposite side is the drawing- 
room, a spacious and handsomely furnished apartment. From 
the inner hall you enter the billiard-room, furnished with a 
small billiard-table and accessories. Passing through the 
dining-room, a bay window opens into a conservatory. The 
stairs are guarded by a closed fence, rather than by 
banisters and a handrail, and this was only put up 
during the past year, The hall and the landings up- 
stairs have also within the past} year been laid down 
in parqueterie. Mr. Dickens's bedroom was over the further 
end of the drawing-room, and was one of the simplest rooms 
in the house, in which there are several bedrooms tastefully 
furnished. In the larger bedrooms a very convenient plan 
has been followed, namely, that of screening off a small 
dressing-room from the apartment. zt rom the garden in the 
rear of the house an extensive view is obtained, looking over 
the lawn in which Mr, Dickens used to hold an annual 
festival for the Higham Cricket Club. Im front of the 
house, in the centre, a flight of steps leads to a tunnel, 
through which you reach a wooded enclosure, the 
most noticeable feature of which, looking at it from the 
house, are two fine cedars of about seventy years’ growth. 
Leaving these behind, and passing through this somewhat 
wilderness-like wood, you come to a Swiss chalet consisting of 
two square rooms, one above the other, the upper room being 
reached by an outside stair at the side of the building. This 
chalet was a favourite resort of Mr. Charles Dickens, who 
spent in it the last afternoon of his earthly life. Each room 
is furnished with seats covered with purple morocco leather 
and with a commodious table, the walls being plaiti polished 
pine. This chalet was presented to Mr. Charles Dickens by 
Mr. Fechter. 


RURAL WEDDING IN SWEDEN. 


WILL endeavour to describe a village wedding in Sweden. 
It shall be in summer-time, that there may be flowers, 
and in a southern province, that the bride may be fair. The 
early song of the lark and of chanticleer are mingling 1n one 
clear morning air, and the sun, the heavenly bridegroom “au 
golden locks, arises in the east, just as our pera reed 
groom, with yellow hair, arises in the south. Lt toe PY the 
there is a sound of voices and! tramping of nee ee to bear 
horses are led forth and saddled. = The Bieedh cearahead and 
the bridegroom has a bunch of flowers upo? ee iends f 
his neck. Friends from 
a garland of corn-flowers around bis , their blue cloaks 
the neighbouring farms come riding 1 brid or 
; sree ly the happy bridgroom, wit 
streaming tothe wind ; and finally in the breast of his 
a whip in his hand and monstrous hile ee 


s his chamber; and then to 
black jacket, comes for eilage where the bride already 
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sits and waits. Foremost rides the spokesman, followed by 


some half dozen village musicians. Next comes the pride- | 


groom between his two groomsmen, and then forty or fifty 
friends and wedding guests, half of them perhaps with 
pistols and guns in their hands. <A kind of baggage-waggon 
brings up the rear, laden with food and drink for -these 
merty pilgrims. At the entrance of every village stands a 
triumphal arch, adorned with flowers and ribbons and ever- 
greens; and as they pass beneath it, the wedding guests fire 
a salute, and the whole procession stops. And straight from 
every pocket flies a black-jack filled with punch or brandy. 
It is passed from hand to hand among the crowd ; provisions 
are brought from the waggon, and, after eating and drinking 
and hurrahing, the procession moves foreward again, and at 
length draws near the house of the bride. Four heralds ride 
forward to announce that a knight and his attendants are in 
the neighbouring forest, and pray for hospitality. “ How 
many are you?” asks the bride’s father. “ At least three 
hundred,” is the answer ; and to this the last replies, “ Yes; 
were you seven times as many, you should all be welcome ; 
and in token thereof receive this cup.” Whereupon each 
herald receives a can of ale; and soon after the whole jovial 
company comes storming into the farmer’s yard, and, riding 
round the Maypole, which stands in the centre, alight amid a 
grand salute and flourish of music. In the hall sits the bride, 
with a crown upon her head and a tear in her eye, like the 
Virgin Mary in old church paintings. She is dressed in ared 
poddice and kirtle, with locse linen sleeves. There is a 
gilded belt around her waist ; and around her neck strings of 
golden beads and a golden chain. On the crown rests a 
wreath of wild roses, and below it another of cypress. Loose 
over her shoulders falls her flaxen hair, and her blue innocent 
eyes are fixed upon the ground. Oh, thou good soul! thou 
hast hard hands, but a soft heart. Thou art poor. The very 
ornaments thou wearest are not thine. They have been hired 
for this great day. Yet thou art rich ; rich in health, rich in 
hope, rich in thy first young fervant love. The blessing of 
heaven be upon thee ; so thinks the parish priest, as he joins 
together the hands of bride and bridegroom, saying, in deep 
solemn tones, “I give thee in marriage this damsel, to be thy 
wedded wife in all honour, and to share the half of thy bed, 
thy lock and key, and every third penny which you two may 
possess, or may inherit, and all the rights which Upland’s 
laws provide, and the holy King Erik gave.” The dinner is 
now served, and the bride sits between the bridegroom and the 
priest. The spokesman delivers an oration, after the ancient 
custom of his fathers. He interlardes it well with quotations 
from the Bible, and invites the Saviour to be present at this 
marriage-feast, as he was at the marriage-feast of 
Cana of Galilee. ‘The table is not sparingly set forth. 
Each makes a long arm, and the feast goes cheerily 
on. Punch and brandy pass round between the courses, and 
here and there a pipe is smoked while waiting for the next 
dish. They sit long at table; but, as all things must have an 
end, so must a Swedish dinner, Then the dance begins. It 
is led off by the bride and the priest, who perform a solemn 
minuet together. Not till after midnight comes the last 
dance. The girls form aring around the bride, to keep her 
from the hands of the married women, who endeavour to break 
through the magic circle and seize their new sister. After long 
struggling they suceeed ; and the crown is taken from her 
head and the jewels from her neck, and her bodice is un- 


TAMAR 


and specific Cure of 


laced and her kirtle taken off ; and, like a vesta virgin, clad 
all in white, she goes, but it is to her marriage-chamber, not 
to her grave ; and the wedding guests follow her with lighted 
candles in their hands. And this is a village bridal.—Long- 
fellow. 


Sy & sis 
be Merry Hone. 
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The Dress Circle—Crinoline. 

A Paradox.—When you catch your breath, you lose it. 

The most steadfast followers of our fortunes—Our creditors, 

Disagreeable and Impertinent—Ruin staring a person in the 
face. 

Office-seeker’s cry: ‘‘Oh! that I were an event that I 
might take place. 

Sentiment for a Temperance Host.—‘‘ Drink to me, only 
with thine eyes.” 

Silk dresses are now very much worn—some of them worn 
threadbare. 

How to enjoy a nice embracing day at the seaside—Get on 
board a pleasure-boat and let her hug the shore. 


The principal occupation of the “ girl of the period” is said 


to be to'sitat the window and watch for the ‘‘coming man.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says that widows who cry easy are 
the first to marry again. There is nothing like wet weather 
for transplanting. 

Very Mvucu at SeA—-A Facr.—Nervous Young Lady: 
‘Tide rising, did you say? Oh! pray let us go back before 
it rises too near the edge of the boat !’’ 


A girl, hearing the lady of the house, at dinner, ask her 
husband to bring ‘‘ Dombey and Son” with him when he 
came home to tea, had two extra plates on the supper-table 
for the supposed visitors. 


Some rash fellow says that the giving of the ballot to 
women would not amount to much; for none of them would 
admit that they were old enough to vote until they were too 
old to take any interest in politics, 


KISSING. 
After Burns. 
Some say that kissing’s a sin, 
But I think its nane ava— 
For kissing has wonn’d in this world 
Since ever that there was twa. 
O, if it wasna lawful, 
Lawyers wodna allow it ; 
If it wana holy, 
Ministers widna do it. 


If it wasna modest, 
Maidens wadna tak’ it ; 
If it wana plenty, 
Puir folk wadna get it. 


INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives ) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particularly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. endec 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. BELIN and TARDIEU, who prescribe it 
constantly for the above complaints, and with the most marked success, 


>REPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


& Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. Gd. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 


And Sold by Messrs. BARCLAY 


Oe EAD EES ; 


It is recommended 


WICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE * COIL” CHIGNON, 33 inches in iengtu and PERFECTLY SMOOTH, 55s. each 


SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 


SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 


CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length 
ALL COLUUKRS MAfCITED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Establisned 1847. 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes). 
Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, Is. ; 12 do., 2s. 8d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d. ; 50 do., 8s. 6d. ; 

Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 

No Housekeeper should be without it. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in 3b. 1, Od., and 4b, jars 1s. 6d, 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &c. 
Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, 


100 do., 16s. 


King’s-eross. London W C 


PRIME NEW 


A Price Current Free. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send 3 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Lo 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Sh 


SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS 


7, KING WILLIAM STRERT, CITY, LONDON, B.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 8d., 2s., 2s; 4d, VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6d 
Sugars at Market Prices. 
all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. § 


ffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Marg 
illings or upwards.—Phillips & Co, have no Agents) ooo 


a am SN TE cE Ot rTP TL TS ES 


QuaAcKERY.—‘‘ Ma’am,” said a quack, to a nervous old lady, 
‘‘your case is a scrutuatutory complaint.” ‘‘Pray, doctor, 
what is that?” ‘‘Itis the drooping of the nerves, ma'am ; 
the nerves having fallen into the pizarintum, the chest be- 
comes morberous, and the head goes tizarizen.” ‘‘ Ah, doc- 
tor,” exclaimed the old lady, ‘‘you have described my feel- 
ings exactly.” 


(From Punch. ) 

Prehysteric Times.—Before Tight Lacing. 

‘* The Boyle Lecture.” —‘*‘ Can you Cook a Potato?” 

(From Pun. ) 
A COMPLIMENT. 

‘*T would I were a bird.” 

Sang Chloe’s liquid voice ; 
Which when the poet heard, 

Said he, ‘‘ Not such my choice ! 
‘I would that I might be 

A smile’ would that eclipse ; 
For I should be you see, 

For ever on your lips !” 

MeE-Lunacy, —A correspondent of the Gardener’s Magazine 
has been writing, we see, to complain that his melons are all 
cracked, Clearly a case of melon-choly madness. 

(From Punch-and-Judy.) 

Betow!—A Brimstone Match.—Pluto’s marriage with 
Proserpine. = 

An Obliging Class of Men.--Auctioneers, who attend to 
every one’s bidding. 2 


Notice of A Peal.—A flash of lightning ! 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. Gd. each.] 


BIRTHS. 
On the 4th instant., at 8, Grove-villas, The Grove, H i i 
oe NE W. eure of ason.. ; ee teen et 
n the 4th inst., at Barnes, the wife of J. B. Rogers, Esq., of a daughter 
On the 5th inst., at 64, Kensington-gardens-square, the Wife of L. Schinae) Esq., 


of a daughter. 

On the 6th inst., at Christ Chirch Foret hi 

n inst., a ris hurch, Forest-hill, by the Rev. J. M 

Henry, second son of the late Mr. W. Smith, of irs Strand, to Mare dahe eal 
daughter of the late Mr. J. W. Griesbach. ? 

On the 7th inst., at 23, Cambridgestreet, Ti 
_ On the 7th inst., at 2 ‘ambridge-street, Hyde-park, Fran ¢ i 
infant daughter of Lord H. sVi Ghoinenadioys seed eight even Ee Socreiata, 

On the 6th inst., at 39, Frith-street, Soho, Mr. Henry Fougery, aged forty-five 
on the Sth inst., at 75, St. Paul’s-churchyard, Mr. Charles Wolf, aged sixty- 


_ PROGRESS OF THE ‘‘GrEcIAN BEND.”—The Grecian bend 
is not, it seems, confined to the fair pedestrian, for its attacks 
have even reached the pretty little dears who go in for horse 
exercise. If it is so nice and graceful in those who walk, let 
the reader try and imagine how it must look in the saddle 
If the epidemic gets much worse, we shall shortly see the 
rider with her chin resting between the animal’s ears, 


“A few months ago I was suffering from inflammati 
g ai ation 
throat, caused by a cold, so that I could only with difficult 
swallow my food. I could got no permanent relief, till a friend 
ee me try your Vegetable Pain Killer, A few doses com- 
etely cured me.—J. Mack, 118, Gordon-street, Liver — 
Oh Bont boaton.? , 118, G reet, Liverpool.—To P, 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED). 


OF THE AGE ARE STEPHEN DIXON’S 


NEW PATENT CORK SKIRTS. 
NEW CORK CORSETS, AND 
NEW CORK DRESS IMPROVERS 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :— 
<‘For Corsets the cork is more yielding than bone or steel, readily adapting itself to the figure, less likely to break 


while equally supporting.”—Lady’s Own Paper May 7. 


«The invention seems to us to be not only ingenious but in every way adapted to give comfort, ease, and convenience 
to the wearer of the article made by the process under notice.’—The Draper, April 15. 


“A new skirt has been the want for many years; that desideratum is now supplied.”—World of Fashion, May. 
“The perfection of skirts."—Sovth London Press. 


Manufactured by STEPHEN DIXON & CO., St. Mary’s Place, Nottingnam ; 


And sold by all respectable Wholesale and Retail Drapers. 


of the Upper and Middle Classes. 


appeared :— 


EARL OF DERBY. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 
UEEN VICTORIA. 
Ti.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR. 
KING OF THE BELGIANS. 
H.R. H.THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Jrom 


TOPHE =EADTES 


A 


“THE LADY’S-OWN PAPER” 


( 
WAS COMMENCED ON JULY 2nyp, 
And contains a NOVEL of thrilling domestic interest, besides shorter Stories by the best Writers. 
Its FASHION and WORK-TABLE Illustrations and CoLourED SUPPLEMENTS are unrivalled for 
beauty and accuraé@y ; while its ‘“‘ LONDON AND Panis Fasuions” Articles are written by Ladies 
holding the highest positions and having command of exclusive sources of information; thus making 


Ladies of the Courts and Leaders of Fashion, The following Portraits, amongst others, hav 


H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 


EMPRESS EUGENIE. 

KING OF THE GREEKS. 
GENERAL HON, C. GR 
H.R.H. 


0 be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, 
Z ; uy the Publishers, E. MaruporoucH & Co., 


ADVERTISEMENT OFF'CE: 97, 


OF ENGLAND. 


NEW VOLUME OF 


it the most trustworthy Guide to the Fashions in Dress and Fancy Work, and the recognized Organ 


In the PorTRAIT GALLERY a life-like Series of PORTRAITS are now appearing, embracing the 
Courts oF Eurorr, and including not only the MrmBers or THE Roya FaMiLt4s, but the Principa 


e recently 


E 
H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 
RING THILDE. 
PES. Of SUTHERLAND 
H.S.H. PRINCE ut Wy x. 
ESS TECK. 

sh TLRLH. PRINC ECR, SSA. 
PRINCESS LOUIS OF 


HESSE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE, 


and at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct 
Ave Maria Lane, 


FiLeet STREET, E.C. 


Ava. 18, 1870.] THE LADY’S 
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-BRITISH: 


RN-FLOUR 


Ix prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
akes, Soups, &e., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
‘T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 1lb., 1b, & 1b. Packets. 


J. anv J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Puris, and Amsterdam Iniernational Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and general excellence. 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nernersanps Internationa Exurnrrioy, 1869, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFCRTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Tniprovements are— 

“ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 18, 1869. ; » ; 

“ | |. The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone 
o important an mprovenent is of the utmostinterest to pianists.”—Wusical Times, June 1, 1869. 
«© |. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 


approacaes perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . . . We vere much struck with the power possessed 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed. . . . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rick in tone and general brilliancy than these, 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


MANvracrontes—1 to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LIf{TLE TORRINGTON STREET; 
AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


“THE BELLE of the PAST,” “Tho IMPORTANT NOTICE. CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &o. 


BELLE of the PRESENT,” ‘‘ MORNING,” and 
EVENING.” A set of four very beautiful female heads, 


artistically coloured. The set, post free, 4s. 2d.— Address, 
Joun Jerrarp, 172, Fleet-street, London. fe . & R = G 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS 


Respectfully announce their 


OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
A and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 


freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 


may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
Nortce os —— ae es Upon 9 hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 


application to the undersigned, Plans and Prices for 
the HIRE of elegant and commodious TENTS are _for- 
warded free of charge. 


Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books 
? 


Which, in consequence of necessary Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 


Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 


All letters should be addressed to EXTENSIVE ATTLR RiAc li ONS OF PREMI SKS, and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 


2, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, §.E. 


Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. Includes, in addition to all ne Vonewed, however inuoh legion, 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON. g U RB P iF U Gg g U MW W E R G 0 0 D g aa - pibbles at i Sold by all respectable Chemists 
; ’ and Paten edicine Vendors, and prepared only by t 
BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. The Whole of their Sole Inventor and Maker, Careers 


“Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. (+ BK ND AH R ON 


H. Barger on Right Foods. ‘* The infant Prince thrives 


QS aw _W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhoad, 
ile ‘a K > Chemist, Birkenhoad, 
e 


upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. Also several LARGE LOTS of PURE AER ATED W 
“Hich) “ishi and easily digested.”—Dr. HAssALu. ATERS, 
eee ne No Bolling or Straining required. BLACK and COLOURED SILKS, DRESSES, &c. Ellis's Ruthin Soda 
30 ee W 


Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


7 ater, 
Prepared by SAVORY ib Laie New [Bond-street, (NEW GOODS), Ellis's Ruthin Potasg 
ondon. Water. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. Recently and very advantageously Purchased. » Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
Wat 


The REDUCTION in PRICE is UNUSUALLY LARGE, in order to effect a SPEEDY 
USE ONLY THE CLEARANCE, as the Alterations must commence at once. Z 


RK Brak! vater. 

3 AB: Ellis’s RuthinLemon- 
& [i ade. _. 

Ellis’s Lithia Water, 
Eillis’s Lithia and 
Potass Water 


LENFIELD mm & R. GARROULD | FOR GOUT the tastmamed isa splendid remedy 
G - , AVERY, CORK IS BRANDED R. ELIS and 
150, 152, 154, 156 & 158, E D G W A R E R O A D ; mark, without Whig Ahad ‘a: pernites olds by, 


STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


\AGES 

ADIES’ and CHILDREN’S WARD (Ennio 

LADIES and CHT aon PURCEABED to 47 ee = 
y “ 


any amount.—Miss PATTERSON, 30, Park-street 


Camden-town, N.W., and 8, King-street, Poreman-square, AN 3 \ =a a mr 
W = (Esrasur wep 16 Years.) . DW (Ha loa 
\‘S Nua SSN \s Ss 


| EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, a 
_J any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OF F KS / 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &., Xe. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by {addressing Mr or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., Londen, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full-value sent by post- 


Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
AND sale only from R. Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 


57 & 58, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W. Wales 


London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


me 


i eNO HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTLON 
Invalid Cot Carriages ; 31, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. : 


' Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
The Greatest Ease ree poe bie ee of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans- 


Patent NoIseLess WHEELS, and the New Scag * Ste 
Tubular Air-Beds, may be engaged, on Mod:rate ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
a S, 2 
Germany. 


Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 


REAL SEA BATH in your own Room, 


COACH-BUILDERS, LA” dy dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon, By 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sare or luxury and the benefits ofa ccurse of sca-bathing, minus 
Hire. the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 


the surest means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemistsand Druggists. Beware 


office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 


of imitations. 


Kstablished 1820. 
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IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 


system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
L PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen ee 
{ ces for al 


they are in a position to offer much higher pri 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention. —Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 

ees. = A 


LZFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchestev-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 
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Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 


LEFT.OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, J & P. 


and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt 
is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 
the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, 
Druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


JUGS, FLEAS, and all INSECTS 
instantly destroyed by using McDOUGALL'S DIS - 
INFECTING and INSECT SOAP, the best for House. 
hold and Scouring Purposes, Free from Poison. House, 
hold, 64, ; Scouring, 4d. per lb. Sold everywhere, 
McDOUGALU BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C. Manchester: Port-street, 


nn 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


C O A T S: \ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 


e . ’ 33 : * rativ oe 
time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No Sewing ; Tatting 5 & Croch et Cotton Manufacturer S y ee na aiiae : 5 hee eo SEA TE WS hice ‘lla 


Connexion with any small shops. p rn ; 
ne i i Pe a ai ek RE 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 


URS ia fact, all articles of value—boucnt ror | Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for roy bs WoRPAGEInG albep. 


S Ty BE Y effects, is here ayoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
° the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 

the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 

so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 

A descriptive circular may be 


C. x -; PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, . 2 ray 4 
ASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHI , 31, . Excellgnce of Quality. had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 


Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 


post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 


blished 1820, ‘Terms Ready Money. 


the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. Mr. WHITE, 298, Picoadilly, London, 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 20s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s¢ 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, Machi as being un ton in the Market, and Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and ine Reels J ng unequalled by any Cot ’ An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d 


Silver J, ewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 


suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WIITS 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 


+ at 4 f . ° ° 
ee eee a een ae orderssent ¥ | Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, NEW PATENT 
lished 1820. may also be had by those who prefer them. ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels, HE material of which these are made is 


[EET OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 


PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, AGENTS: elastic and compressible, and the best invention, for giving 


and their only : : ‘ 3 \ 
eir only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, WILLIAM GILMOUR, 80, W ood-street, 


ieee Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, : 
Lo. add and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, Cheapside. 
ndon, W., where all letters and parcels must be iy. RY HuTTON & Co., The Temple, 


addressed. Established 1 
- — 820. Terms,ready money only. . 
No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. Dale-street, Liverpool. 


: ‘ ; WEAK- 

WALTER Gow, 20, S rino-car efficient and permanent support in’ all cases of EK 

M | i » Spring gar dens, NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE eee 
danchester, SPRAINS, &c. lt is porous, light in texture, 2p inexp: 


{) a ‘4 i i “ ; dinary stocking Price, 
Ernest GoupDcHAUX, 60,$Boulevard de | 7: 24 58 drawn on like an ordipaly Ser 


: 4s. Gd., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. 
Sebastopol, Paris, , nufaeturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


JOHN WHITE, Ma 
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THE LADY'S OWN PAPER, 


RLEGANT COSTUMES, 
unequalled for style, extent, or cheapness. 
WASHING COSTUMES in 
Muslin, Cambric, or Piques, 
4s. 1ld. to 12s. 9d. 
SERGES, ALPACAS. POP" 
LINETTS, REPS, MOHAIRS, 
and CHALLIES, 10s. 9d. to 21s. 
RICH SILK, LYONS VEL- 
VET, VELVETEEN SATIN, or 
JAPANESE SILK, 21s. to 
31. 10s. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES. 
Being the close of the Season, 
we have determined to make an 
entire CLEARANCE of the 
whole of our SEASON’S 
STOCK, and have further 
REDUCED our PRICES. 

Thousands of good useful Plain 
or Fancy DRESSES, at 4s. 9d., 
5s. 9d., and 6s, 9d. the Dress of 
12 yards. 

Richer Qualities, 7s. 9d. to 
12s. 9d.; worth from 1és. to 20s. 

For Travelling or Seaside wear 
we have many particularly suit- 
able. 

We shall also CLEAR OUT the 
whole of our ODD LENGTHS 
and REMNANTS, accumulated 
during the Season, the prices of 
which will be reduced in many 
instances one-half. 

Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


N OURNING DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies in mourning, or those 
who _wear black, we would 
invite their attention to our 
large and unusually cheap Stock 
of every kind. 

Useful Black or Half Mourn- 
ing DRESSES, 4s. 11d. to 6s. 11d. 
each of 12 yards. 

Fine BLACK BARATHEA, 
6id. a yard. 

Good Demi ALPACAS, 43d. 


a yard. 

Stout PARIS CORDS, 93d. 
a yard. 

CRAPE CLOTAS, 93d., 


1s. 0}d., and 1s. 44d. a yard. 
CRAPE FIGURES, 8jd. a 

yard. 
Good BLACK SILKS, 1s. 1144., 

2s. 43d., 2s. 64d., and 2s. ll#d. a 

yard. 

Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
Curear Mourning WAREHOUSE. 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


50,000 ready to be ADVANCED by 
the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND and 
BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not exceed- 
ing 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal Monthly 
nstalments. Interest (in addition to a small premium) 
5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices: 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Note.—More han One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling have been advanced upon house property alone, 


I OUMISS, or MILK WINE, beneficial 
in CONSUMPTION and all wasting diseases, 
strengthens the system, enriches the blood, and produces 
a clear complexion. 
Dr. JAGIELSKIS’ pamphlett on KOUMISS AND ITS 
USE IN MEDICINE, just published, post free for thir- 


teen stamps. 
London: C. CHAPMAN, Koumiss Manufacturer, 


10, Duxe Srreet, Portuanp Prac, W. 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH .— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d, 2s. Od., 
and small size 1s. 1}d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andaliChemists. Any size sent freesafely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, Cunispr- 
STREET, Portar, Lonpon, E, 


WEDDING PARTIES. 
MARQUEES for the BREAKFAST and 


DANCING, beautifully fitted up, let on hire at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’'S, 


2, Duxe-streET, Lonpon-BripGF, 8.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


SUMMER EVENING PARTIES. 


HE most elegant arrangements can be 
made with MARQUEES and TENTS from 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'S, 
2, Dvxe-streeT, Lonpon-privce, 8.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


Sao E. 
A New and Superior Fluid, 
For Removing Grease, Paint, &c., 
From Dress, Drapery, Gloves, &c. 
Sold by the Principal Chemists, Perfumers, &e., 
In Bottles, at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
N B.--Sarrnek IS CERTIFIED FREE FROM ALL PETROLEUMS. 


({COKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 


This Marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
tied in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as e‘ficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—n> 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

Jn the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &e., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, Or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
dat the cost of about three farthings. Price 
gd.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patenteo, T. G. 
the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra 


ner prepare 
4s, 9d., 6s. 
POTTER, 
London. 


THE “ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing¥Machine, the Proprietor’s orici i 

beirg to see reer ee to eet the ee combination of ax fallancat whith aiseos 
anc mechanical skill cou evise. e result has b i Q é : 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. Ben! highly successful, the “\° ROYAL 


STS Ree a Eee 
Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 
ee Seti 


THOMAS BRADFORD & GO 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
‘CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; ann DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT,-& COMPANY 


Beg to announce that they have added to their numerous Establishments, on both sides the Atlantic, 
another DEPOT of their celebrated 


to) SSPLENCIEUS BY 
2-10, 7 ROEXGsby Nek evSeleRE ET. W., 


And invite an early inspection of this sole really SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE in the market, provided with a New 


HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which prevents breakage of thread and_ needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched. This 
new Invention, which is patented in all European countries and the United States of America, is of 
CEE importance, and renders it superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating Hook 
principle. 


“GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. 
GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS. 


PRICES FROM £5 UPWARDS. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS. 


nf 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


Ups 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


N &POo 
He SOly, CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
substituted instead of 
CORN FLOUR,“ ‘ Indian Corn. 
P. 
© - » 4 h a 1 ; 
Entire Wheat Flour 
makes it invaluable during teething ; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
From the “‘ Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 
Society of Great Britain, &c. 
Orlando Jones & Co., 
26AU 70 


Bz A FALSE NAM 
AME, 
BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
ATE! 
Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 
Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 
Retail of Family Grocers and Drocyists: &c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s, packets, & 3s. Tins. 
Inventors and Patentees of 
V7 ae 
eS 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 
Are sometimes unscrupulously 
prepared solely from Maize— 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejectéd. 
dults. 
pee fpr Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 
Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors. 
LONDON, 

Starch. 

‘ ce 
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[AuG. 13, 1870. 


1 eaves OMY IN MOURNING, and the 
Material varied in texture by the Manufacturer for 
all seasons of the year. 
ONLY ONE GUINEA AND A HALF THE DRESS. 
The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JAN US 
CORD, induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for Mourning at so cheap 
price.—JAY’S, 
Tuz LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251, REGENT-STREET. 


\CONOMY FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, 
15 per cent saved. The JOINT STOCK COAL COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, supply truckloads of Coal DIRECT 
FROM THE COLLIERIES, at Wholesale Prices, t0 
families at any railway station. By Ordering their Coals 
in this way the purchaser secures not only the rrorit of 
the Merchant, but also obtains the overwrient, averaging 
lcwt. to the ton, and is certain to have the Coal Ordered. 
—Prices sent on application at the Chief Office, 115, 
Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or Depéts in Lon- 
don, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury St. Edmunds. 
F, A. NEW, Managing Director. 


LADIES 


The experience of more than 100 years has established 
the character of 


DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS 


as a safe, efficacious, and truly invaluable Medicine. 
Beware of deleterious counterfeits. The genuine Pills 
bear the name of Dr, JOHN HOOPER, and may be 
obtained at 
BARCLAY & SONS, FARRINGDON-STREET ; 
Epwarps; Sancer; Betirr & CrisrE; and Tromprson, 
And Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 
MADAME BRENNER, 


35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


EAUTIFUL TATTING, made by Poor 

Gentlewomen, Four Yards for 18 Stamps. Patterns 
sent. Also POINT |LACE, EMBROIDERY, GUIPURN 
DART, 1RISH CROCHET, &c. Orders earnestly solicited. 
—Address Mrs. Green, 8, Park-place West, Gloucester- 


gate, N.W. 


CROQUET TENTS, 
SIMPLE, ELEGANT, STRONG, and ECONOMICAL, 
At BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Dcxe Srreet, Lonpon Brings, S.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


CRICKETING AND ARCHERY 
MARQUEES AND TENTS. 


CLUBS and COMMITTEES should inspect the Stock or 
elegant and useful TENTS at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Dcexe Srreet, Lonpon Brinee, 8.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists free. 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS 


For Promenade or Croquet, 16s. 6d. and 21s, Soft and 
pretty House Boots, 5s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
92, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are ubject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, : 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalen 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
vous affections, biotches, pimples. and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com 
plexion, 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. lid. and 2s. 9d 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS? 


1. Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes. 

3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 

4. Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 
venting disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. Cd. per box. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouros 
the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
nervousness, nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
of the principal functions of life, effecting remarkable 
cures ina few weeks. Pleasant to the taste, free from smell, 
and guaranteed to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
Agent, Mr. E. Curaver, 63, Oxford-street, London, in 
boxes at lls., or by post free for 12s.; or four boxes in one 
for 33s. or post free for 35s. 
A eS Te RY RRR 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
ME, FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
Dentist, 


continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vuleanised base, at 5s, a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 


adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 
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Printed by W. J. Jonnsoy, 121, Flect Street; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Marzporoven & Co. 4, Ave 
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